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X-  -  The  New 

UNDERWOOI^^^^^YPEWRITER 

^ - ^  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Speeds  the  World's  Business 


principle  of  cylinder  construction  absorbs  the 
sound  of  key  impact... turns  the  usual  high* 
pitched,  penetrating  tap  into  a  low,  dull,  muf¬ 
fled  and  barely  audible  sound. 

Underwood  Typewriters,  made  by  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  writing  machines  in  the  world 
and  famous  for  speed,  accuracy,  durability  and 
simplicity,  are  climbing  to  new  high  peaks  of 
performance  since  the  introduction  of  the  New 
Underwood  Special.  See  it  at  the  nearest  Branch 
or  write  for  a  demonstration  in  your  own  school. 
Every  Underwood  Typewriter  is  backed  by 
nation-wide,  company-owned  service  facilities. 

Typewriter  Division 

UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 

Typewriters ...  Accounting  Machines. ..  Adding  Machines 
Carbon  Paper,  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 

342  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


''The  New 
Underwood 
is  more 
than  ever 
the  Machine 
of  Champions.’ 


More  typing... better  typing... 

and  NO  NOISY  TAPPING ...  this  is 
Underwood’s  performance-promise  to  teachers 
in  presenting  this  newest  UnderwoodTypewriter. 
MORE  TYPING  because  there’s  a  new  degree  of 
responsiveness...  a  new  lightness  of  touch. ..and  an 
entirely  new  keyboard,  the  Champion  Keyboard. 

BETTER  TYPING  because  there’s  a  new  clean- 
cut  beauty  in  every  type  impression... because 
new  centering  and  spacing  features  make  it  easier 
for  the  student  to  allow  every  typed  paper  to 
appear  at  its  very  best. 

NO  NOISY  TAPPING  because  an  entirely  new 


IN  THESE  DAYS  COMPLETE  PKEPAKATION 
OPENS  MANY  DOORS 


Select  any  promising  boy  or  girl  in  one  of  voiir  classes  and  ask  yourself 
this  question:  Wouldn’t  this  student  have  a  better  chain-e  if  to  his  (jual- 
ifications  were  added  expert  training  in  the  Mimeograph  Process?  ^  on 
realize,  of  course,  that  in  most  modern  ofliices  the  Mimeograph  is  now 
regarded  as  indispensable.  And,  because  of  its  simplicity,  siiulents  can 
become  skilled  operators  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  'I'liat's  why  so  many 
schools  now  add  Mimeographing  to  the  course  of  study  for  stenographer- 
typists  and  other  office  workers.  Your  students  will  appreciate  the  adtli- 
tional  advantage  of  being  thoroughlv  e(|uipp<‘d.  Our  Kdiu'ational  Depart¬ 
ment  will  gladly  supply  a  complete  outline  of  instru<‘tion  for  training  in 
the  Mimeograph  Process.  W  rite  today  to  A.  Ik  Dick  ('.ompanv,  Chicago. 


This  SVrvicp  Jreo  to  scjutols.  An  outline  of  expert  instruction 
in  the  Mimeograph  Process  will  he  forwarded  to  any  scliool  without 
obligation.  This  means  practical  assistance  provided  hy  educators  of  long 
experience.  Address  School  Department,  A.  H.  Dick  (Company,  (diicago. 


When  inquiring  about  the  Mimeograph  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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WHAT  IS  A  SOUND  PHILOSOPHY 
OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION? 

•  PAUL  S.  LOMAX.  Ph.D. 

President,  National  Council  of  Business  Education 


The  purpose  of  this  series  of  articles  is 
to  see  if  it  is  possible  to  crystallize  from 
frank  and  friendly  discussion  a  sound 
philosophy  of  business  education  which  may 
be  judged  acceptable,  at  least  in  its  funda¬ 
mental  principles,  by  the  Representative  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  National  Council  of  Business 
Education,  composed  of  delegates  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  nineteen  associations  now  affiliated 
with  the  Council. 

One  of  the  main  functions  of  the  Council, 
as  will  be  explained  in  the  Council’s  new  de¬ 
scriptive  folder  to  be  available  December  1, 
1935,  at  the  office  of  its  secretary,  is  “to  pro¬ 


vide  a  means  for  obtaining  from  the  many 
associations  of  business  teachers,  definite,  au¬ 
thoritative,  and  unified  thought  and  action  on 
questions  of  national  policy  affecting  business 
education.”  In  the  development  of  such  na¬ 
tional  policies  it  seems  highly  important  that 
the  Council’s  official  delegates  should  strive 
to  come  to  agreement  on  the  fundamental 
principles  or  policies,  even  though  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  there  will  inevitably  be  wide 
variance  of  viewpoints  in  the  interpretation 
of  such  principles  in  practical  affairs,  simply 
because  of  the  wide  differences  of  experiences 
of  the  individuals  who  participate  in  $uch 


Editor’s  Note:  The  chairman  of  the  Publications  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Business  Education,  Mr.  Imuis  A.  Rice,  Assistant  in  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  has  arranged 
with  the  Business  Education  World  for  a  series  of  articles  on  “What  is  a  Sound 
Philosophy  of  Business  Education?”  The  present  article  by  Professor  Lomax,  of 
New  Yorl{  University,  will  be  followed  by  articles  by  Professor  Eredericl{  G. 
Nichols,  of  Harvard  University,  and  Mr.  Earl  W.  Barnhart,  Chief,  Commercial 
Education  Savice,  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  series  all  the  articles  will  be  available  in  bulletin 
form,  and  copies  may  be  had  by  addressing  Professor  Helen  Reynolds,  Seaetary, 
National  Council  of  Business  Education,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 


i affairs.  Thus  the  National  Council  of  Busi- 
incss  Education  hopes  to  build  up  a  platform 
!or  code  of  policies,  representing  a  unification 
of  prevailing  philosophies  in  different  sections 
iof  the  country,  by  which  the  Council  can  he 
guided  in  its  relationships  with  organized 
leadership  of  education  and  business  on  a  na¬ 
tional  and  even  an  international  basis. 

An  lllustrafion  of  the  Need  for  a 
National  Philosophy 

An  example  of  the  need  of  a  code  of  |K)li- 
cies,  comprising  a  philosophy  of  business 
education,  may  be  cited  in  the  relation  of  our 
Council  to  the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  as  one  of  its  associate  members.^  The 
.\merican  Council  represents  an  affiliation  of 
leading  professional  and  scientific  associations 
which  are  interested  in  a  critical  study  of 
problems  of  American  education.  This  criti¬ 
cal  study  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  series  of 
special  research  projects.*  One  of  these  projects 
is  that  of  the  Commission  on  Youth  Prob¬ 
lems.  At  the  recent  Denver  meeting  of  our 
National  Council  of  Business  Education,  Dr. 
C.  S.  Marsh,  Associate  Director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education,  discussed  from  the 
viewpoint  of  problems  of  youth,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  better  understanding  between  busi¬ 
ness  leadership  and  school  leadership  with 
regard  to  the  study  of  business  in  American 
secondary  schools. 

“Business  leadership  and  school  leadership,” 
stated  Doctor  Marsh  in  summarizing  his  dis¬ 
cussion,  “will  profit  by  any  study  that  gives 
to  them  a  solution  of  some  of  the  problems 

*  .See  The  Educational  Record,  Vol.  16.  No.  3  (July, 
1935),  _p.  251,  published  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  744  Jackson  Place,  W''asbineton,  D.  C. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  269. 


of  youth.  The  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  hopes  to  be  of  service  to  business  leader¬ 
ship  and  school  leadership  through  its  Youth 
Commission.  Under  a  subsidy  the  American 
Council  is  carrying  on  a  five-year  study  of  the 
problems  in  the  care  and  education  of  Amer¬ 
ican  youth.  The  problems  to  be  dealt  with 
suggest  the  desirability  of  a  four-fold  under¬ 
taking; 

1.  A  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  characteristics 
of  youth,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  influences  to  which 
they  are  subject. 

2.  rhe  continuous  study  of  commonly  accepted 
goals  in  the  care  and  education  of  American  youth, 
for  the  puriK)se  of  determining  the  adequacy  of  these 
goals  in  relation  to  present  social,  economic,  and 
irolitical  trends. 

3.  The  investigation  of  agencies  concerned  with 
care  and  education,  and  the  eventual  recommendation 
of  procedures  which  seem  to  influence  young  people 
most  effectively. 

4.  The  systematic  popularization  and  promotion  of 
desirable  plans  of  action  through  conferences,  publi¬ 
cations,  and  demonstrations  of  promising  procedures. 

For  the  financing  of  this  extensive  five-year 
study  of  problems  of  youth,  the  American 
Council  has  received  a  grant  of  $500,000  with 
which  to  pay  overhead  expenses  of  this 
project.  “An  additional  $300,000  is  available 
when  individual  projects  are  accepted.”'^ 

Our  National  Council,  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Council,  obviously  has  a  rare  op¬ 
portunity  and  a  real  obligation  to  participate 
in  a  study  of  these  problems  of  youth.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  has  an  opportunity  to  formulate 
its  own  individual  project,  submit  it  to  the 
American  Council,  and  thus  seek  a  special 
grant  by  which  to  finance  a  critical  and 
thorough  research  investigation.  However, 
in  this  possible  relationship,  the  American 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  263-4. 
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('ouncil  has  a  right  to  ex|iect  of  our  National 
Council  a  formulation  of  definite  and  sound 
policies  of  business  education  ujxin  which  its 
official  delegates  have  agreed.  Here  is  one  of 
the  most  pressing  responsibilities  which  the 
National  Council  of  Business  Education  has 
1  to  discharge.  This  responsibility  is  the  dom- 
j  inant  reason  for  this  series  of  articles. 

}  Analysis  of  the  Problem 

I 

j  For  the  sake  of  brevity  within  the  space  of 
j  two  short  articles,  we  center  our  remarks  in 
I  three  considerations  which  may  be  indicated 
in  ijuestion  form: 

1.  W’hat  does  the  term  education  mean  to  the  Na- 
\  tional  Council  of  Business  Education?  What  arc  the 

principal  concepts  or  ideas  wliich  the  Council  attaches 
to  this  term? 

2.  What  docs  the  term  business  mean  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Business  Education?  What  are  the 
principal  concepts  or  ideas  which  the  Council  attaches 
to  this  term? 

3.  What  are  the  principal  curricular  objectives  of 
business  education  in  the  American  public  and  private 
school  systems? 

Concept  of  Education  and  Business 

'  .  . 

I  It  is  obvious  that  the  terms  education  and 

1  business  represent  very  broad  generalizations 
■  of  viewpoints  acquired  from  wide  and  varied 
j  human  experience.  This  is  strikingly  shown 
in  the  multiplicity  of  ideas  on  the  meaning 
of  education  and  business,  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  expressed  by  leaders  of  thought  in 
these  fields.  Consequently,  any  one  individ¬ 
ual,  in  a  brief  statement,  can  hope  only  to 
give  emphasis  to  what  seems  to  him  the  chief 
characteristic  meaning  of  the  term.  With  this 
important  reservation,  we  present  the  idea  of 
growth  in  the  capacity  to  think  and  to  do  as 
a  characteristic  of  education  which  is  of  out¬ 
standing  significance  to  a  sound  philosophy 
of  business  education.  In  line  with  this  idea, 
i  we  would  answer  the  question.  What  is  edu¬ 
cation?  as  follows: 

Education  is  a  process  of  continuous  growth 
in  the  power  of  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
individual,  and  of  groups  of  individuals,  to 
desirable  life  experiences  in  ever  endeavoring 
to  increase  human  welfare  and  happiness. 

i  Since  growth  is  the  characteristic  of  life,  education 
is  all  one  with  growing;  it  has  no  end  beyond  itself. 


The  criterion  of  the  value  of  school  education  is  the 
extent  in  which  it  creates  a  desire  for  continued 
growth  and  supplies  means  for  making  the  desire 
effective  in  fact.* 

One  may  think  of  business  as  a  “form  of 
economic  organization”  in  which  people  work 
together  to  produce  goods  and  services  which 
satisfy  human  wants.®  In  this  sense,  business 


PAUL  S.  LOMAX 


may  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  primary  social 
institutions  along  with  those  of  home,  church, 
government,  and  school.  The  organized  in¬ 
dividual  and  group  oj)erations  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  make  up  the  essence  of  human  expe¬ 
rience  and  profoundly  influence  the  build¬ 
ing  of  an  enduring  civilization. 

In  addition  to  the  institutional  nature  of 
business,  one  may  think  of  it  in  terms  of  the 
experience  which  takes  place  when  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  or  a  group  of  individuals,  engage  in  a 
business  transaction.  A  seller  meets  a  buyer, 
for  example,  in  the  sale  of  a  pair  of  shoes, 
and  there  occurs  a  comparing  of  values  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  price.  Again,  as  another  illustra¬ 
tion,  a  buyer  considers  comparative  trans¬ 
portation  values  of  bus,  airplane,  and  railroad 
prices,  and  then  makes  a  purchase  of  the  kind 
of  transportation  which  represents  to  him  the 
best  money  value  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  ser¬ 
vice  he  desires.  It  is  the  endless  succession 
or  chain  of  such  kinds  of  business  transac¬ 
tions,  involving  both  goods  and  services, 

*  John  Dewey,  “Democracy  and  Education,”  p.  62. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1916. 

*  Leverett  S.  Lyon.  “Education  for  Business,”  Chap¬ 
ter  II.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1931. 
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which  makes  up  functional  business  life.  I'he 
business  transaction  thus  Incomes  the  funda¬ 
mental  unit  by  which  to  gain  a  true  insight 
into  the  nature  and  meaning  of  business  en¬ 
terprise."  It  should  he  so  when  we  learn  the 
techniques  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  in 
terms  of  business  correspondence,  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  bookkeeping  in  terms  of  debit  and 
credit  values,  the  techniques  of  salesmanship 
in  terms  of  economic  wants.  The  chief  char¬ 
acteristic  of  business  activity  may  lx;  thought 
of  as  the  /(Ind  of  thinl^ing  or  action  or  Ixjth 
which  individuals,  or  groups  of  individuals, 
show  when  they  engage  in  business  transac¬ 
tions.  Hence,  in  answer  to  tbe  question, 
What  is  business?  we  respond: 

Business,  as  an  aggregate  of  business  trans¬ 
actions,  embodying  fundamental  business 
principles,  is  essentially  a  mental  process  of 
persons  who  are  making  judgments  or  choices 
in  exchanges  of  values  based  upon  tbe 
money  concept.  The  kind  of  thinking  or 
quality  of  action  or  both  which  a  person  re¬ 
veals  in  a  business  situation  constitutes  the 
acid  test  of  any  business  education.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  to  know  thoroughly  tbe  techniques  of 
business,  sucb  as  typewriting,  shorthand, 
bookkeeping,  penmanship,  selling,  telephon¬ 
ing,  and  a  multitude  of  others;  but  to  know 
them  merely  as  techniques  is  not  education 
as  a  process  of  continuous  growth  in  the 

cu*  fiialloway,  “W  hat  Each  and  Every  Citizen 
.Should  Know  about  Husiness.”  Sationa!  Business  Fdn- 
ration  Quarterly.  Vol.  I,  \o.  1  (October,  19.t2).  pp. 


jxjwer  of  making  satisfactory  adjustments. 
Business  education  in  that  sense  takes  place 
only  when  techniques,  thoroughly  learned, 
are  put  to  work  successfully  in  real  business 
transactions.  Only  then  do  students  have  an 
opportunity  to  know  business — to  gain  an 
insight  into  its  characteristic  meaning — to 
engage  in  the  mental  process  of  striving  to 
make  sound  business  judgments. 

[Kditor's  Note — Next  month  Dr.  lu)- 
max  will  conclude  his  ex[x)sition  of  a  | 
sound  philosophy  of  business  education. 
He  w'ill  give  in  diagram  form  the  curri-  | 
cular  objectives  of  business  education,  i 
and  set  forth  the  business  teacher’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  general  education.) 

New  York  C.  E.  A.  Yearbook  Out 

The  fifth  yearlxK)k  of  the  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  V’icinity,  containing  the  papers 
given  at  the  association’s  fall  meeting  of 
1934  and  spring  meeting  of  1935,  came  off 
the  press  the  first  of  Octol^er.  The  general 
title  of  the  yearbook  is  “Developing  the  Indi¬ 
vidual  Through  Training  for  Business.”  The 
content  is  exceptionally  worth  w'hile. 

The  president  of  the  association  during 
1934-1935,  Max  Schottland,  of  the  (»eorge 
Washington  High  School,  New-  York  City, 
and  the  yearbook  editor,  Conrad  J.  Saphier, 
of  the  Samuel  J.  Tilden  High  School,  New  i 
York  City,  and  their  asscx'iates  are  to  be 
highly  complimented  on  the  attractive  format 
and  readability  of  this  yearbook. 


A  MASS  MOVEMENT  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION 


r  DUCATION  cannot  always  foresee  the  changes  which  scientific  invention 
will  make  in  social  life.  .  .  .  Life  is  changing  all  the  time  and  the  school 
cannot  prepare  for  a  stable  life  as  it  did  in  pre-scientific  days.  Hence  edu¬ 
cation  must,  perforce,  go  on  throughout  life.  ...  If  our  diagnosis  is  correct, 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  mass  movement  in  adult  education,  the  like  of 
which  the  world  has  never  seen.  .  .  .It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  leaders  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  middle-aged  youthful  and  hopeful  in  outlook,  and  to  help 
them  to  bridge  the  ever-widening  gulf  between  their  worlds  of  today  and 
yesterday.  .  .  .  The  equipment  and  organization  provided  by  us  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  our  youth,  may,  with  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity,  be  made  to 
serve  adults  also. — Dr.  Refer  Sandiford,  School  Progress,  August,  1935. 

The  December  B.  E.  W.  will  carry  an  interesting  story  of  this  mass  move¬ 
ment  in  a  leading  American  city. 
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THE  STORY  OF  SHORTHAND 

•  By  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG.  S.C.D. 

[Copyright,  1935,  by  John  Robert  Gregg] 

Chapter  XIII 

THE  EARLY  USE  OF  SHORTHAND  IN  AMERICA  (Continued) 

3 

A  MAJORITY  of  the  writers  of 
shorthand  in  New  England  in  the 
early  days  were  men  of  distinction. 

Among  them  were  lawyers  of  eminence, 
famous  preachers,  public  officials,  and 
presidents  of  universities.  . 

John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  son  of  the  first  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Massachusetts,  and  who  was  him¬ 
self  afterwards  governor  of  Connecticut, 
was  a  writer  of  sht^rthand.  When  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  Boston  in  1631,  he  proceeded  to 
superintend  the  settlement  of  the  town  of 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  while  his  wife  re¬ 
mained  in  Boston.  They  corresponded  in 
shorthand,  and  many  of  these  shorthand 
letters,  which  were  written  in  1633,  are 
preserved  hy  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  and  by  the  Winthrop  families. 

This  is  mentioned  particularly  because 
Martha  Winthrop,  so  far  as  is  known,  was 
the  first  shorthand  writer  of  the  gentler 
sex  in  America. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  John  Winthrop  in 
Boston,  addressed  “To  my  loving  hus¬ 
band,  Mr.  John  Winthrop,  at  Agawam” 

(Ipswich),  written  in  the  autumn  of  1633,  largely  in  shorthand,  has  been  pre¬ 
served,  and  in  many  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Winthrop  he  used  shorthand,  whether 
for  secrecy  or  dispatch  is  not  apparent.  A  letter  from  Winthrop,  in  Agawam, 
to  his  wife,  in  Boston,  dated  October  24,  1633,  contains  sixteen  lines  in  shorthand. 

The  family  letters  show,  as  j^>erhaps  no  other  evidence  ever  can,  the  individ¬ 
ual  characteristics  of  John  Winthrop,  the  Younger,  his  young  wife  Martha,  and 
his  celebrated  stepmother,  Margaret  Winthrop.  The  firm,  bold  lines  in  the 
writing  of  Governor  Winthrop  show  him  the  active  man  of  affairs,  concerning 
himself  more  with  substance  and  less  with  form,  while  his  selection  of  words, 
clear  and  precise,  adds  new  corroboration  to  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 


Portrait,  Crest,  and  Signature  of 
John  Winthrop,  the  Younger 
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accomplislicd  scholars  of  his  lime.  In  1634,  Martha  Winilirop,  pioneer  of  her 
sex  among  shorthand  writers  in  the  New  World,  died  and  was  buried  in 
Boston. 


4 

Nearly  all  the  early  presidents  of  Harvard  wrote  shorthand,  including 
Henry  Dunster  (president,  1640-1654),  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  Edward  Holy¬ 
oke,  and  Samuel  Langdon.  The  famous  Jonathan  Edwards  (1703-1758),  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Princeton  College,  was  a  very  capable  shorthand  writer.  Among  the 
eminent  divines  of  those  early  days  who  practiced  the  art  of  swift  writing  were 
Increase  Mather,  Thomas  Shepard,  Jr., 

Peter  Thacher,  Thomas  Archisden,  and 
Samuel  Brattle;  and  among  the  eminent 
lawyers  who  wrote  shorthand  were  Chief 
Justice  Sewell,  to  whose  diaries  and  letters 
the  students  of  New  England  history  owe 
so  much,  and  Thomas  Lechford,  first  law¬ 
yer  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

An  idea  of  the  public  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  shorthand  and  its  value  to  professional 
men  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  in 
a  shorthand  textbook  published  in  1793  a 
long  list  of  subscribers  is  given,  and  among 
them  are  the  names  of  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
two  members  of  C3ongress.  Among  the 
memorable  names  appearing  on  this  list 
are  Elbridge  Gerry,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  immortal  Declaration;  F.  A.  Muhlen¬ 
berg,  first  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives;  Timothy  Pickering  of  Massachusetts,  at  that  time  Postmaster-General, 
and  subsequently,  in  turn.  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  State;  Jonathan 
Trumbull  (called  “Brother  Jonathan”  by  Washington,  a  term  which  afterwards 
became  a  sobriquet  for  the  United  States),  Speaker  of  the  House  at  that  time; 
James  Madison,  afterward  President  of  the  United  States  (who  subscribed  for 
ten  copies);  Philip  Key;  Thomas  Tudor  Tucker  (ten  copies);  John  Beckley, 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (ten  copies) ;  and,  last  but  not  least, 
Thomas  Jeflferson. 


Jonathan  Edwards 


5 

Mr.  Beale  gives  this  information  about  the  early  textbooks  on  the  subject: 

Notwithstanding  the  quite  common  use  of  shorthand  in  this  country 
before  and  during  the  Revolutionary  times,  no  textbook  or  work  on 
shorthand  appeared  here  until  1789,  the  year  of  Washington’s  first 
inauguration.  Previous  to  this  time  about  two  hundred  “systems”  of 
shorthand  had  appeared  in  England,  and  the  American  practitioners 
wrote  either  some  one  of  these  systems  or  adopted  or  originated  unpub¬ 
lished  systems  of  their  own.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  semi- 
original  systems  is  that  of  Captain  Dow,  and  another  is  that  of  Nicholas 
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King,  the  cartographer,  whose  maps  of  early  American  cities  and  dis¬ 
tricts  arc  still  authorities  in  many  respects,  notably  his  fine  map  of 
Washington  City,  draw'll  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  1789  the  first  shorthand  hook  published  in  this  country  appeared 
in  Philadelphia.  It  was  merely  a  reprint  of  a  popular  English  work, 
that  of  Thomas  and  Joseph  Gurney,  the  famous  shorthand  reporters  of 
the  British  Parliament.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the 
alleged  great  improvements  in  shorthand  during  the  past  sixty  years, 
the  ancient  system  of  Gurney  is  still  used  in  reporting  the  British 
Parliament. 

6 

One  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in  the  early  history  of  the  Republic 
was  Thomas  Lloyd.  Thomas  Lloyd  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  an 
American  by  adoption  and  principle,  being  a  fearless  champion  of  American 
independence.  He  fought  in  the  American  army,  was  wounded  and  captured 
at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  but  was  exchanged  and  served  as  private  secretary 
of  the  treasurer  of  Congress  until  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was 
secured.  In  1785,  he  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of 
Assembly;  he  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Congress  on  March  4,  1789, 
and  was  also  in  attendance  at  the  inauguration  of  Washington.  He  continued 
to  report  the  proceedings  of  Congress  for  several  years.  Returning  to  England 
in  1791,  to  visit  his  parents,  he  was  imprisoned  for  three  years  for  publishing 
documents  favoring  a  republican  form  of  government  as  opposed  to  a  mon¬ 
archy.  While  in  Newgate  Prison,  he  kept  a  diary  in  shorthand.  This  diary 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  On  his  release  in  1796,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Lloyd  taught  shorthand  for  several  years,  beginning  at  least  as 
early  as  1787.  His  pupils  were  pledged  to  secrecy,  as  was  the  custom  with 
many  authors  in  those  days.  In  1819,  however,  he  published  his  system,  which 
was  a  slight  modification  of  “Tachygraphy,”  a  system  published  in  1775  by 
Robert  Graves  and  Samuel  Ashton,  of  York,  England.  In  1903,  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters  Association  erected  a  monument  to  Thomas  Lloyd,  in  the 
cemetery  adjoining  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine,  Philadelphia,  inscribed,  “In 
memory  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  Shorthand  Rejx)rter,  House  of  Representatives, 
I'irst  Q)ngress  of  the  United  States.  Author,  S{)ldier,  Patriot.  14th  August 
175()-19th  January  1827.” 


7 

In  his  autobiography,  Benjamin  Franklin  says,  “My  Uncle  Benjamin  had 
formed  a  shorthand  of  his  own,  which  he  taught  me,  but,  never  practicing  it,  I 
have  now  forgot  it.  . . .  He  was  very  pious  and  a  very  great  attender  of  sermons 
of  the  best  preachers,  which  he  took  down  in  his  shorthand,  and  he  had  many 
volumes  of  them.  .  .  .  My  father  intended  to  devote  me  to  the  service  of  the 
church.  My  Uncle  Benjamin  approved  of  this  and  proposed  to  give  me  all  his 
shorthand  volumes  of  sermons — I  suppose  as  a  stock  to  set  up  with.” 
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As  staled  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  immortal  Thomas  JetTerson,  writing 
to  his  friend  Page  in  17f)4,  suggested  that  they  learn  shorthand  in  order  that 
their  communications  and  plans  might  not  1^  revealed  to  others,  and  he  sent 
Page  a  copy  of  Shelton’s  “Tachygraphy.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  three  men  of  greatest  intellectual  attain¬ 
ments  born  in  America  before  the  Revolution,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  had  a  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of  short¬ 
hand. 

8 


As  the  information  already  given  aliout  the  early  use  ol  the  art  in  America 
relates  almost  entirely  to  New  England,  we  are  adding  some  notes  alx)ut  the 
important  service  the  art  rendered  in  the 
broader  field  of  early  American  history.  In 
an  cxtem[X)raneous  address,  delivered  in 
1HH9,  the  distinguished  shorthand  re[X)rter, 
author,  and  scholar,  Mr.  George  R.  Bishop, 
gave  these  interesting  and  inspiring  facts: 

“In  the  course  of  my  incursions  into  the 
field  of  constitutional  history,  it  became 
needful  that  I  [^X)ssess  a  set  of  Elliot’s  De¬ 
bates,  the  five  volumes  containing  Madi¬ 
son’s  and  Yales’  minutes  of  the  debates 
and  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  1787 
which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  minutes  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  so  far  as  such  minutes  could  be 
collected,  of  the  raiificatory  conventions 
held  in  the  several  States,  and  those  vol¬ 
umes  I  now  have  in  my  rcK)m  at  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  where  they  find  an 
appropriate  place  as  part  of  a  considerable  collection  of  legal  works  on  con¬ 
stitutional  law. 

“It  is  to  me  a  fact  of  profound  interest  that  in  some  of  those  old  state 
raiificatory  conventions  the  debates  were  reported  stenographically.  In  the 
Virginia  Convention,  the  proceedings  of  which  fill,  as  I  remember,  five  or  six 
hundred  octavo  pages,  the  great  discussion,  and  one  of  the  most  memorable 
and  important  that  ever  occurred  anywhere — participated  in  by  such  men  as 
Madison,  John  Marshall,  and  Edmund  Randolph  on  the  side  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  by  Patrick  Henry  and  George  Mason  against  its  ratification — this 
great  discussion  was  stenographically  rejxjrted,  and  I  assure  you  no  one  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  reporting  of  discussions  could  possibly  come  to  any  other  conclu¬ 
sion  than  that  the  work  was  done  with  rare  skill  and  accuracy.  It  is  pretty 
obvious,  too,  that  there  was  but  little  revising,  if  any,  done  by  the  speakers; 
for  occasionally  in  the  midst  of  a  report  of  a  speech  by,  e.g.,  Mr.  Madison,  you 
will  find  a  note  something  like  this:  ‘At  this  point  Mr.  Madison  spoke  so 
indistinctly  that  his  words  could  not  be  understood  by  the  stenographer.’  It  is 
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pretty  clear  that  if  the  speaker  had  attempted  to  revise  the  report,  he  would 
have  tried  to  supply  the  omitted  passages — in  short,  to  give  a  full  revision,  as 
our  Q)ngressmen  often  do.  The  proceedings  of  one  day  are  very  short,  and  a 
note  by  the  printer  explains  that  the  stenographer  was  unavoidably  absent; 
and,  that  there  might  not  be  a  complete  hiatus  as  to  proceedings  for  that  day, 
the  printer  himself  had  undertaken  to  supply  as  complete  a  record  of  them  as 
possible,  and  had  supplied  this  summary. 

“The  proceedings  of  the  New  York  State  Convention,  held  at  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  are  also  very  complete,  except  at  the  very  close,  and  are  also  obviously  a 
stenographic  record.  Here  are  the  speeches  of  Hamilton  and  Chancellor  Liv¬ 
ingston,  and  others  who  favored  ratification,  and  of  Clinton,  Smith,  and  others 
who  opposed  it  (though  Smith  finally  voted  ‘Aye,’  on  the  question  to  ratify). 

“I  might  speak  of  the  proceedings  in  the  other  conventions — of  Iredell’s 
great  speech  in  that  of  North  Carolina,  of  Wilson’s  in  that  of  Pennsylvania, 
of  Rutledge’s  and  C.  C.  Pinckney’s  in  that  of  South  Carolina;  but  I  need  not. 
1  confess  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  cannot  refer  to  these  things  without  some 
feeling,  for  I  know  something  of  the  history  of  that  period,  of  the  doubts  and 
misgivings  that  often  oppressed  the  friends  of  the  Constitution,  as  expressed  in 
their  words  as  they  have  come  down  to  us;  and  that  our  art  should  have  been 
an  instrument  in  the  preservation  of  the  sayings  of  those  great  men  is  to  me  a 
profoundly  impressive  fact.” 

(To  be  continued J 

000 

TRI-STATE  ASSOCIATION  TO  MEET 


The  Tri-State  Commercial  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  fall  meeting 
Xovember  23  at  the  Henry  C.  Frick  Training 
School,  Pittsburgh,  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Clarissa  Hills.  The  program,  as 
released  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Hoover,  secretary 
of  the  AsscKiation,  follows: 

Business  Arithmetic.  Chairman:  J.  Leslie  Ellis, 
High  School,  Warren,  Pennsylvania.  Spea/^er:  Harry 
A.  Young,  Prospect  Junior  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Economics.  Chairman:  C.  H.  Longenecker,  Taylor 
Alldcrdice  High  School,  Pittsburgh.  Speal^er:  Allen 
Y.  King,  Director  of  Social  Studies,  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Cleveland. 

Salesmanship.  Chairman:  Harold  W.  Thomas, 
High  School,  Kittanning,  Pennsylvania.  Speaker: 
Hayes  L.  Person,  Senior  High  School,  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. 

General  Business  Education.  Chairman:  G.  G. 

I  Hill,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 
^peal^er:  Levi  Gilbert,  Senior  High  School,  Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. 


Commercial  Extra-Curricular  Activities.  Chair¬ 
man:  Robert  Summersgill,  High  School,  Oakmont, 
Pennsylvania. 

Bookkeeping.  Chairman:  J.  Leslie  Ellis,  High 
School,  Warren,  Pennsylvania.  Speaf^er:  Harry  M. 
Bowser,  New  York  City. 

Penmanship.  Chairman:  George  Gleason,  High 
School,  Tyrone,  Pennsylvania.  Speal^er:  L.  B.  Furry, 
Johnstown  City  Schools,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 

Commercial  Law.  Chairman:  C.  H.  Longenecker, 
Taylor  Alldcrdice  High  School,  Pittsburgh.  Speal(er: 
William  L.  Moore,  Principal,  John  Hay  High  School, 
Cleveland.  Discussion  Leader:  H.  P.  Roberts,  Princi¬ 
pal,  Prospect  Junior  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Business  English.  Chairman:  H.  W.  Thomas, 
High  School,  Kittanning,  Pennsylvania.  Speaker:  Miss 
Ethel  L.  Farrell,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania.  Discussion  Leader:  Miss  Gertrude  Had- 
low,  John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland. 

Shorthand  and  Typing.  Chairman:  A.  E.  Drum- 
hcllcr.  High  School,  Latrobc,  Pennsylvania.  Speakers: 
Miss  Lola  Maclean,  Detroit  Commercial  College,  De¬ 
troit;  D.  D.  Lcssenberry,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Demonstrations:  Miss  Helen  Dols,  Detroit;  Albert 
Tangora,  World  Champion  Typist,  New  York  City. 
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SELECTING  TYPING  MATERIALS 


Ten  prominent  edueators.  authorities  on  ^ 
the  teaehini*  of  typing*  jtiin  for€*es  to  ^ 
give  speeifie  help  in  sc»lving  elassrtiom  i  ^ 
pr€»hlems.  This  is  the  s«M*ond  of  the  series 


•  R.  F.  WEBB 


Department  of  Business  Education 

State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania 


This  discussion  of  an  important  subject 
will  take  the  form  of  a  general  talk  to 
teachers  of  typewriting  and  other  inter¬ 
ested  p)ersons.  In  the  one-sided  conversation 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  be  clear  and  defi¬ 
nite  in  statement  and  at  the  same  time  to 
show  a  wholesome  open-mindedness.  What 
may  seem  to  be  extremely  positive  expressions 
should  not  he  interpreted  as  indications  of 
dogmatism  or  feelings  of  finality  on  the  part 
of  the  w'riter. 

Effective  skill  and  sound  knowledge  should 
be  basic  in  the  thinking  of  every  teacher  of 
tyjrewriting.  This  is  true  regardless  of 
w’hether  the  purpose  of  a  particular  course  is 
vocational  or  non-vocational  training.  Per¬ 
sonal-use  aims  and  objectives  in  a  course  do 
not  justify  weak  and  inferior  training,  as  the 
speaking  and  w'riting  of  some  teachers  and 
administrators  seem  to  imply.  Courses  may 
be  adapted  in  length  of  time  and  in  subject- 
matter  content  without  neglecting  funda¬ 
mentally  dependable  skills  and  worthw'hile 
knowledge  of  applications.  A  two-  or  three-year 
course  for  purely  vocational  purposes  should 
not  differ  in  essential  soundness  from  a  much 
shorter  course  designed  strictly  for  non-voca¬ 
tional  or  personal  use.  Naturally  there  should 
be  considerable  difference  in  the  quantity  and 
in  some  of  the  kinds  of  materials  used,  in  the 
degree  of  skill  acquired,  and  in  the  amount 
of  knowledge  of  applications  in  the  various 
situations  in  which  typewriting  has  its  place. 

At  the  beginning  of  their  course  the  pupils 
are  in  a  situation  where  they  must  have  in¬ 
formation  sufficient  to  enable  them  success¬ 
fully  to  begin  to  acquire  skill  in  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  typewriter  in  no  hit-or-miss  fash¬ 
ion.  From  the  first,  the  materials  of  a  course 


and  the  methods  employed  should  contribute 
directly  to  the  increasing  of  effective  skill 
and  the  broadening  of  the  field  of  typewrit¬ 
ing  knowledge.  The  manipulative  aspects  of 
the  subject  are,  of  course,  largely  a  matter  of 
skill;  but  the  usefulness  of  the  skill  is  greatly 
limited  unless  the  individual  operator  has  a 
good  mind,  a  wealth  of  information  about 
typewriting  applications,  and  the  necessary 
general  and  specific  educational  qualifications. 
Fortunately,  materials  for  a  course  may  be 
selected  and  organized,  and  drill  and  practice 
may  be  conducted,  so  that  neither  manipula¬ 
tive  skill  nor  information  is  slighted.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  duties  of  typists,  of  the  uses  to 
w'hich  the  skill  may  be  put  non-vocationally, 
of  desirable  personal  and  business  traits,  and 
of  learning  processes,  should  go  far  in  direct¬ 
ing  the  choices  that  must  he  made  in  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  materials  and  in 
the  methods  of  teaching. 


Maferials  Influence  Habifs 


Uniformly  correct  operating  habits  under¬ 
lie  reliable  skill.  It  is  right,  therefore,  that 
the  materials  for  use  in  the  introductory 
stages  be  such  as  to  render  easy  the  setting  up 
and  fixing  of  proper  habits.  Indeed  it  is  high¬ 
ly  desirable  that  certain  of  the  items  of  mate¬ 
rial  themselves  contribute  in  a  forceful  and 
direct  way  to  the  initiating  and  fixing  of 
habits.  It  seems  that  most  investigators  in  the 
field  of  typewriting,  occupying  p>ositions 
where  experience  may  be  of  the  greatest  value 
and  where  investigations  and  researches  may 
best  be  carried  on,  have  concluded  that  the  use 
of  a  few  technique  drills,  prior  to  the  writing 
of  words  and  sentences,  simplifies  the  problem 
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for  pupils  and  teachers  without  detracting  in 
any  way  from  the  values  which  come  from 
practice  on  words  and  connected  matter.  A 
few  minutes  may  be  devoted  to  simplified 
drills  dealing  with  position,  location,  and 
stroking  before  the  mind  and  hands  are  called 
upon  to  concern  themselves  with  complicated 
subject  matter  like  words,  phrases,  and  sen¬ 
tences.  Such  drills  should  he  introductory, 
and,  perhaps,  occasionally  remedial.  The  ma¬ 
terials  immediately  following  such  technique 
drills  should  he  so  selected  and  organized 
that  the  pupils  will  proceed  almost  at  once 
to  writing  on  the  thought  level,  because  a 
great  deal  of  the  most  effective  learning  comes 
from  dealing  with  the  various  elements  in 
natural  settings.  However,  technique  is  so 
important  and  economy  so  necessary  that  it 
is  proper  to  isolate  elements  for  s{)ecial  treat¬ 
ment  in  order  readily  to  realize  desired  re¬ 
sults  and  to  overcome  difficulties. 

Selecfion  and  Organization 
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Pro{X'r  materials  should  he  selected  for  the 
intensive  and  comprehensive  covering  of  the 
needed  techniques  and  content,  and  they 
should  lx  suitably  organized  for  instructional 
and  learning  purposes.  The  organization  of 
materials  into  a  consistent  course  is,  in  itself, 
a  broad  subject.  Both  length  and  content  of 
exercises,  or  problems,  or  projects,  should 
harmonize  with  the  thought  of  simplified 
beginnings,  sufficiently  gradual  development, 
building  of  the  new  ujxan  the  basis  of  the 
1  old.  and  the  integration  of  elements  found  in 
typewriting  situations. 

New  types  of  materials,  like  paragraph 
writing,  letter  w'riting,  tabulating,  manuscript 
writing,  and  so  forth,  should  be  introduced 
through  the  visual  medium  of  sufficiently  brief 
models  in  perfect  form  and  of  exact  typew  riter- 
type  size;  such  a  procedure  makes  initial  repro¬ 
duction  and  understanding  quite  easy.  Teacher 
and  textbook  directions  should  be  clear  and 
to  the  point,  without  omission  of  appropriate 
information  pertaining  to  the  work,  either  in 
direct  or  closely  related  ways,  or  to  good 
working  habits  and  procedures.  Immediately 
allowing  the  introductory  models  should 

imme  problem  materials  to  be  treated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  styles  of  the  models.  Models  and 


problems  should  be  well  within  the  grasp  of 
the  learners.  Step  by  step  the  development 
should  be  logical  as  well  as  psychological;  all 
the  transitions  should  be  made  as  natural  as 
possible,  particularly  in  the  learning  stages 
which  deal  with  the  materials  concerned.  As 
a  comprehensive  course  nears  its  end,  the 
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variety  and  complexity  of  materials  used  in 
any  given  period  of  time,  say  a  week,  should 
closely  approach  that  of  actual  work  in  a 
typing  position  in  business.  While  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  a  course  should  be  within  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  the  general  and  specific  experience 
ranges  of  the  learners,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  pupils  in  training  for  the  vocational  use 
of  typewriting  should  be  brought  to  the  point 
where  they  can  dejxndably  handle  adult 
materials. 

The  subject  matter  in  many  textbooks  on 
typewriting  provides  for  the  introduction  of 
a  few  keys  at  a  time.  Such  a  scheme  does  not 
at  all  prevent  taking  advantage  of  the  values 
which  undoubtedly  come  from  writing  sen¬ 
tences  and  paragraphs  early  in  the  course; 
and  it  does  tend  to  make  easy  the  problem  of 
manipulative  technique.  The  materials  may 
lx  selected  so  that  they  appeal  to  the  interest 
of  the  learners  while  they  center  definitely 
and  in  natural  ways  upon  subdivisions  of  the 
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whole  problem  of  typewriter  manipulation. 
Regardless  of  the  scheme  employed,  the  ma¬ 
terials  selected  for  the  steps  in  development 
should  gradually  and  yet  quickly  lead  from 
the  known  to  the  new,  blending  each  item 
with  the  preceding  items,  until  a  well-inte¬ 
grated  whole  of  large  size  is  attained.  The 
selector  of  materials  should  see  to  it  that,  from 
the  start,  his  materials  introduce  few  points 
at  a  time  and  that  they  make  for  ease  and 
simplicity  of  transitions  from  one  step  to 
another  and  from  one  topic  to  another.  With 
all  the  simplification  of  subject  matter  and 
its  careful  organization,  and  with  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  methods,  the  fact  must  not  be  ob¬ 
scured  that  a  keen  mind  and  diligent  appli¬ 
cation  are  required  for  the  acquisition  of  good 
skill  and  sound  knowledge  which  will  func¬ 
tion  reliably  in  positions  of  responsibility. 
There  is  no  magic  in  the  selection  of  mate¬ 
rials  that  will  eliminate  the  need  for  the 
will  to  learn  and  the  proper  application  of 
the  learner.  Every  possible  effort  should  be 
made  to  simplify  materials  and  methods  for 
economical  and  sound  learning  and  teaching; 
but  all  along  the  pupils  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  worthwhile  mastery  comes  only  with 
the  expenditure  of  intensive  effort  throughout 
a  necessary  period  of  time.  Wrong  attitudes 
and  habits  are  encouraged — even  cultivated 
in  some  instances — by  sugar-coating  materials, 
methods,  and  procedures. 

High  Quality  Thought  Content 

The  quality  of  the  thought  content  of  prac¬ 
tice  matter  should  be  as  high  as  possible  from 
the  start;  particularly  should  it  be  of  high 
grade  in  quality  and  appropriate  in  variety 
after  the  pupils  have  gained  a  reasonable 
command  of  tbe  keyboard.  Materials  dealing 
with  typewriting  itself  are  exceptionally  suit¬ 
able  as  practice  matter  for  a  considerable 
number  of  exercises  or  problems  throughout 
the  course.  Materials  from  business  litera¬ 
ture — articles  and  letters — are,  of  course,  very 
important,  as  are  materials  dealing  with  many 
different  topics  not  necessarily  pertaining  to 
vocations  or  vocational  pursuits.  In  short,  one 
should  give  serious  attention  to  the  thought 
content,  the  variety,  and  the  literary  merits 
of  the  materials  selected  for  pupils  to  write. 


Furthermore,  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  kind  and  quality  and  completeness  of 
informational  and  directional  materials  placed 
in  the  hands  of  pupils,  or  to  which  pupils  arc 
referred.  A  complete  course  should  include 
materials  illustrative  of  practically  all  types 
of  work  required  of  typists  in  ordinary  posi¬ 
tions.  This  means,  quite  naturally,  that  there 
should  be  included  in  the  course  materials  to 
be  written,  such  as  straight  print,  letters, 
tabulations,  longhand,  rough  draft,  manu¬ 
scripts,  outlines,  matter  for  duplication — all 
these  kinds  mentioned  in  a  more  or  less  hap¬ 
hazard  order — and  a  number  of  other  types, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  items  dealing  purely 
with  many  of  the  features  f)ertaining  to 
manipulation  on  the  more  advanced  levels. 
Even  without  going  too  deeply  into  details, 
it  is  important  to  say  that  not  only  should 
directions  be  given,  but  materials  should  be 
selected  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils, 
which  deal  with  the  changing  of  ribbons,  the 
caring  for  equipment,  and  the  making  of 
minor  adjustments  of  certain  parts  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  typewriter. 

Additional  Materials 
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Typewriting  Is  a  kind  of  office  work,  and 
it  is  entirely  proper  that  much  work  that  is 
generally  thought  of  as  office  practice  in 
nature  should  be  included  in  the  course.  In 
fact,  typewriting  combines  with  many  other 
office  duties.  Splendid  materials  for  incor¬ 
poration  in  the  course  are  transcribing,  in¬ 
dexing  and  filing  principles  and  problems, 
projects  dealing  with  business  and  legal 
papers,  and  many  other  kinds  of  work. 

Without  weakening  typewriting  itself,  but 
rather  giving  it  strength  and  practicality, 
there  may  and  should  be  well-selected  mate¬ 
rials  treating  various  phases  of  functiorul 
English,  three  of  the  possible  topics  being 
punctuation,  capitalization,  and  paragraph 
ing.  Certainly  the  dictionary  should  be  se 
lected  as  a  vital  piece  of  material  for  use  in 
determining  spelling,  pronunciation,  mean¬ 
ing,  and  syllabication.  1  ij 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to  take  dictation 
direct  to  the  machine,  and  they  should  bej-^ 
taught  and  required  to  compose  directly  toWj 
the  machine  from  notes  and  without  notes: |>' 
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to  do  this  teaching  effectively  there  must  be 
adequate  materials  or  topics  at  hand.  It  is 
desirable  to  train  pupils  so  that  they  can 
I  readily  adapt  themselves  to  non-textbook  and 
non-teacher  situations,  and  this  means  that 
controlled  non-textbook  work  of  a  practical 
nature  should  be  given  to  advanced  pupils 
as  part  of  their  course.  It  is  of  benefit  to 
learners  to  do  work  for  the  school  office,  and 
even  for  non-commercial  teachers,  provided 
the  teacher  of  typewriting  has  a  selecting 
hand  in  the  matter  and  a  strict  control  of 
the  flow  of  such  materials  in  proper  form  to 
her  pupils  in  proper  organization  as  integral 
parts  of  the  course  and  as  rather  basic  work 
for  the  pupils  qualified  to  do  it. 


and 
at  is 
:  in 


Material  in  Natural  Settings 


Even  though  it  is  impossible  to  present  to 
earners  all  the  materials  needed  in  natural 
ind  complete  settings,  it  is  very  desirable  to 
present  as  much  material  in  natural  settings 
as  the  subject  matter  and  the  school  set-up 
permit.  An  example  of  how  students, 
while  they  are  studying  typewriting,  may  be 
brought  to  see  a  complete  situation  as  it  de¬ 
velops  in  business  correspondence  is  found  in 
the  complete  set  or  series  of  business  letters 
on  a  subject  or  topic,  from  the  first  letter  and 
the  reply  to  it  to  the  end  of  the  series,  or  the 
In  I  letter  closing  the  subject.  Many  other  exam- 
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pies  might  be  mentioned  to  indicate  how 
actual  practice  can  be  reflected,  and  how 
much  in  the  way  of  business  methods  and 
procedures  can  be  taught,  without  detracting 
from  the  manipulative  aspects  of  typewriting. 
Teachers  must  have  in  mind  the  training  of 
learners  for  skillful  performance,  and  more; 
the  educating  of  the  individuals  is  the  big 
concern. 

Special  Drills 


Selecting  and  organizing  materials  for  in- 
[troductory  purposes,  for  the  economical 
pchievement  of  certain  purposes,  such  as  the 
prengthening  of  certain  operating  techniques 
i- d  habits,  remedying  discovered  weaknesses, 
furthering  the  automatization  of  fre- 
Bid  pencics,  may  take  materials  out  of  natural 
*°pttings  to  some  extent  and  for  some  little 
notes. I  r.g.  ijm  special  drills  may  very  closely 
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approximate  natural  materials  in  form  and 
content.  High-frequency  words  may  be 
woven  into  good  paragraphs,  and  so  may  a 
mixture  of  frequent  and  infrequent  words. 
Drills  on  a  letter  and  its  adjacent  letters,  like 
A  with  adjacent  S,  Q,  and  Z,  for  example, 
may  be  in  the  form  of  short  paragraphs  as 
well  as  in  words,  and  to  much  greater  advan¬ 
tage  than  in  the  form  of  non-word  groups  of 
letters.  The  same  may  be  said  of  almost 
every  conceivable  kind  of  worthwhile  drill. 

Test  Materials 

All  kinds  of  materials  deserving  a  place  in 
a  course  may  be  used  as  test  materials.  The 
letters,  the  tabulations,  the  rough  draft,  the 
straight  copy,  the  special  drills,  and  all  the 
other  problems  are  real  tests  of  the  pupils’ 
skill  and  knowledge.  In  fact,  every  day’s 
work  on  every  kind  of  material  is  a  test.  It 
is  a  good  practice,  however,  for  teachers  to 
go  beyond  the  regular  work  of  the  course  to 
select  and  to  administer  materials  as  more  or 
less  formal  tests  of  skill  and  knowledge.  The 
tests  should  be  of  specific  techniques,  on  spe¬ 
cific  kinds  of  materials,  and  on  comprehen¬ 
sive  groups  of  different  types  of  materials. 
In  general  such  tests  should  involve  average 
materials  as  to  difficulty,  and  the  teacher 
should  give  them  in  a  businesslike  manner 
under  favorable  conditions.  Comparable  tests 
should  be  given  under  practically  identical 
conditions  at  suitable  intervals  for  objective 
scoring  to  measure  growth. 

Text  Should  Be  Authorifative 

No  teacher  should  attempt  to  teach  with¬ 
out  an  organized  body  of  subject  matter.  This 
leads  to  the  statement  that  a  significant  duty 
is  the  selection  of  a  textbook.  A  book  should 
be  selected  on  the  basis  of  its  merits  as  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  careful  examination  by  the  com¬ 
petent  teacher.  The  completeness  and  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  book  are  of  first  importance.  By 
all  means  a  book  should  be  authoritative  in 
presenting  thoroughly  acceptable  practices. 
Competent  business  educators  arc  pretty  well 
agreed  that  typewriting  teachers  can  get  bet¬ 
ter  results  in  learning  and  in  skill  by  follow¬ 
ing  closely  a  systematically  organized  body  of 
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material  than  they  can  by  using  miscel¬ 
laneous  materials  and  loose  methods. 

Finally,  a  plea  is  here  made  tor  courses  in 
ty}K‘writing  tor  all  pupils  who  desire  to  learn 
how  to  write  in  the  really  modern  way.  The 
plea  is  for  concentrated  courses  just  as  sound 
and  just  as  practical  as  the  longer  courses  tor 


commercial  students.  No  difficulty  need  be 
encountered  in  selecting  suitable  materials 
for  such  courses.  After  a  solid  foundation  has 
lieen  laid,  experiences  should  be  afforded  in 
handling  materials  commonly  written  by 
those  who  use  the  ty{x.*writer  for  other  than 
purely  vocational  purposes. 


COMMENTS  ON  MR.  WEBB’S  PAPER 


•WILLIAM  R.  FOSTER 

East  High  School.  Rochester,  New  York 

Mr.  WEHH  has  contributed  an  excellent 
paper.  Necessarily  he  has  had  to  make 
his  discussion  general  in  several  particulars, 
so  let  me  give  a  few  applications  of  principles, 
and  question  a  point  or  two,  as  1  did  in  1932 
when  commentator  for  the  E.  T.  A. 

I  like  the  high  plane  of  his  challenge,  “The 
educating  of  the  individuals  is  the  big  con¬ 
cern.”  Here  is  where  brains  come  into  our 
field  too  often  on  a  mechanization  level  only. 
There  is  some  doubt  that  a  keen  mind  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  getting  sl{tlL  A  keen  mind  is  help¬ 
ful  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  it  is 
essential  if  skill  and  knowledge  are  to  be  ap¬ 
plied.  And  speaking  of  a  keen  mind,  how 
about  the  teacher’s.^  Is  he  certain  as  to  where 
he  is  headed.^  Does  he  take  stock  to  see  if 
he  is  approaching  the  goal.^  If  the  goal  does 
not  loom  in  sight,  does  he  try  to  find  out 
what  is  wrong 

I  Such  thought-provoking  questions  naturally  flow 
from  a  discussion  of  the  selection  of  materials  with 
which  Mr.  Webb  is  dealing.  Mr.  Foster  invokes  them 
to  illustrate  how  methoils  and  teaching  activities  are 
inseparably  linked  with  Mr.  Webb’s  topic.] 

Sugar<oated  methods — catching  a  pupil 
erasing,  and  not  applying  the  penalty  an¬ 
nounced,  giving  pupils  false  cheer — are  to  lie 
condemned  as  Mr.  Webb  points  out.  But 
instead  of  sugar-coating  being  at  fault  for 
wrong  attitudes  and  habits,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  more  probably  true  that  wrong  at¬ 
titudes  and  habits  are  more  often  encouraged 
just  because  the  teacher  does  not  see  them 
soon  enough  to  nip  them  in  the  bud.  Mis¬ 
takenly,  we  are  often  more  concerned  with 
the  material  of  a  course  than  we  are  with  the 
pupils  in  their  handling  of  that  material. 


"The  educating  of  the  individuals  is  the  big 
concern." 

And  right  along  the  line  of  the  brains  of 
our  pupils,  do  we  know  the  background  of 
the  groups  we  have.^  The  type  of  article  that 
would  register  in  one  school  would  not  be 
anything  but  a  mass  of  words  in  another 
school  right  in  the  same  city.  This  does  not 
mean  at  all  that  we  must  confine  our  mate 
rial  to  simple  ideas;  it  merely  points  out 
where  we  should  begin  to  build. 

Do  we  sugar<oat  materials.^  Do  we  spoil 
our  pupils  with  too  many  supplies,  too  much 
equipment.^  We  have  heard  a  good  deal 
about  education  suffering  through  lack  of 
equipment — all  true,  no  doubt,  but  don’t 
forget  that  wrong  habits  may  be  formed  when 
we  give  pupils  tex)  much  equipment.  Take 
the  matter  of  dictionaries,  for  example.  Pupils 
should  be  given  some  practice  in  the  use  ot 
the  dictionary  as  scxin  as  unarranged  material 
is  to  be  written,  more  especially  for  instruc 
tion  in  word  division.  (English  teachers  can 
not  teach  word  division  at  line  ends  veri 
extensively,  unless  they  insist  on  having  their 
pupils  type  their  assignments.)  The  Roches 
ter  minimum  of  one  dictionary  to  every  five 
pupils  is  in  some  w'ays  better  in  transcription 
classes  than  our  maximum  of  one  for  ever\ 
pupil  when  we  have  a  dictionary  lesson.  Wf 
can,  with  one  dictionary  to  five  pupils,  de 
velop  the  necessity  for  quickness  in  making 
references  since  often  some  of  the  others  in 
the  group  will  be  demanding  their  turn 
"The  educating  of  the  individuals  is  the  bli 
concern." 

In  the  selection  of  material  for  copy,  look 
for  articles  regarding  personal  characteristics 
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Many  otherwise  highly  competent  typists  fail 
because  ot  some  mannerism,  a  wrong  atti¬ 
tude,  or  their  personal  appearance.  I  know 
a  middle-aged  law  stenographer  who  just  re¬ 
cently  lost  her  $30  a  week  job  simply  because 
of  her  stupid  attitude,  “The  educating  of  the 
individuals  IS  the  big  concern.” 

Regarding  placing  materials  in  the  hands 
of  pupils  on  the  changing  of  ribbons,  the 
care  of  equipment,  etc.,  a  director  of  business 
education  once  remarked  to  me  that  from 
reports  he  received  on  equipment,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  directions  for  its  care  must 
have  been  put  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils — 
not  their  heads.  So  I  wonder  if  giving  pupils 
directions  is  enough.  Shouldn’t  this  lx)dy  of 
information  be  made  an  integral  part  of  their 
instruction  so  that  they  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  importance  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  a  perfectly  working  machine  to  a  neat 


copy?  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
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Webb  is  dealing  with  the  selection  of  mate¬ 
rials  and  not  with  methods  and  teaching. 
What  are  we  doing,  as  teachers,  regarding 
the  quality  of  the  thought  content  of  practice 
matter?  Of  course,  w’e  don't  write  the  text; 
we  may  not  even  have  a  w'ord  to  say  regard¬ 
ing  its  selection.  But  suppose  w'e  do  use  a 
book  in  w'hich  we  have  every  confidence,  is 
that  sufficient?  Do  we  think,  as  Mr.  Webb 
implies  that  some  teachers  l^elieve,  that  there 
is  some  magic  in  the  selection  of  text  mate¬ 
rials  that  will  take  the  place  of  teacher  activ¬ 
ity — not  to  mention  “the  wdll  to  learn  and 
the  proper  application  of  the  learner”?  Plu¬ 
tarch,  2,000  years  ago,  wrote,  “The  common 


C3n|  people  in  any  exigency  ever  look  for  relief 
vef'l  rather  to  strange  and  extravagant  than  to 


reasonable  means.” 

Is  it  possible  for  one  to  type  an  article  with¬ 
out  some  of  the  ideas  sticking?  That  de¬ 
pends  somewhat  on  the  individual — how 


eager  he  is  for  learning,  or  how-  much  interest 


\  the  matter  has  for  him.  In  the  early,  straight- 
»  copy  stage  I  am  afraid  that  attention  would 
be  so  fixed  on  the  mechanical  act  of  writing 
ts  *  I  that  little  of  the  context  would  stick.  Mate- 
turn^  fial  at  this  stage  would,  as  Mr.  Webb  points 
f  out,  be  selected  for  its  contribution  to  the 
I  development  of  proper  skill.  Copy  definitely 
l<~*|in  the  pupil’s  range,  of  a  simple  character, 
tends  to  increase  facility. 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  one  becomes  so 
expert  that  the  mechanical  part  of  typing 
makes  no  call  whatever  on  the  consciousness, 
one  can  type  and  think  about  the  weather 
or  the  coming  dance, 

A  prominent  writer  of  typing  texts  wrote 
me: 

I  have  no  scientific  data  utxin  which  to  base  an 
opinion,  but  it  is  my  idea  that  one  does  consciously 
or  unconsciously  absorb  something  from  whatever 
article  he  is  copying.  Therefore,  I  have  tried  to 
make  the  content  in  our  typing  books  have  a  mean¬ 
ing  outside  of  the  mere  act  of  typing.  Whatever  the 
student  gains  in  this  way  is  a  distinct  gain. 

To  see  whether  or  not  your  pupils  are 
making  this  distinct  gain,  why  not  try  this 
simple  experiment  with  some  of  your  classes? 
Clive  them  an  article  of  250  to  500  words  to 
be  copied.  Say  nothing  as  to  your  purpose; 
especially  do  not  hint  about  questioning  them 
after  the  test.  Collect  the  papers.  Then  ask 
the  pupils  to  write  their  impressions  of  what 
it  was  all  about.  This  would  not  be  scien¬ 
tifically  conclusive  unless  carried  out  with  a 
large  number,  but  it  would  give  you  an  idea 
at  any  rate. 

A  Simple  Experiment 

Then  try  them  out  with  a  fairly  comparable 
article,  telling  them  in  advance  this  time  that 
they  are  to  be  questioned.  If  the  second  arti¬ 
cle  is  given  again,  naturally  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  an  increase  in  thoughts  recalled  in  a 
ratio  corresponding  to  the  number  of  times 
the  test  is  written  up  to  a  point  where  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns  usually  begins — 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  repetition.  The  point 
in  this  experiment  is  what  psychologists  call 
the  Aufgabe,  a  term  generally  implying  a 
subject’s  orientation  or  mental  set  toward  a 
problem.  This  attitude  is  usually  determined 
by  the  directions  given  to  the  subject.  The 
decisive  factor  in  the  set-up  of  this  experiment 
is  the  avoidance  of  any  reference  in  your 
directions  to  any  test  on  content,  in  the  case 
of  the  first  article.  If  we  typing  teachers  want 
copied  articles  to  “click”  informationally,  we 
must  consciously  seek  that  result;  as  with 
other  mental  processes,  this  tends  to  become 
automatic.  Strive  for  content-getting  right 
after  you  introduce  informational  copy. 
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Let  me  give  you  an  interpretation  I  should 
make  of  Mr.  Webb’s  idea  of  introducing  a 
new  topic,  say,  letter  writing.  The  first  letter 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  business 
letter.  Show  rather  a  form  with 
which  many  of  the  pupils  are  al¬ 
ready  familiar  through  having 
had  to  write  similar  letters — a 
letter  ordering  a  periodical,  a 
single  item,  a  price  inquiry.  Do 
not  use  a  letterhead.  Require  only 
a  pen-written  signature.  You  see 
the  difference  is  solely  in  the  tool 
used,  the  typewriter  instead  of 
a  pen. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  an  assign¬ 
ment,  a  little  further  along  the 
line  of  letter  writing.  This  com¬ 
bines  the  idea  of  specific  infor¬ 
mational  copy  with  Mr.  Webb’s 
suggestion  regarding  the  value  of 
compelling  pupils  to  note  and 
follow  printed  directions.  This 
also  has  the  virtue  of  serving  as 
a  model  introducing  a  business 
letter  with  a  typed  signature. 

Finally,  the  main  analytical 
error  which  one  is  likely  to  com¬ 
mit  is  the  unexpressed  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  merits  of  any  text 
are  independent  of  the  caliber  of  the  teacher 
using  it.  Many  educators  fail  to  appreciate  the 
significance  of  this  nice  adaptation  of  the 
workman  to  his  tools.  Excessive  concern  with 
pure  method,  as  such,  is  an  artificial,  un- 


Human  Needs  Committee 

RS.  HARRY  LOEB  JACOBS,  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  has  been  appointed  Rhode 
Island  State  Leader  for  the  National  Women’s 
Committee  of  the  1935  Mobilization  for  Hu¬ 
man  Needs,  according  to  a  recent  announce¬ 
ment  by  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Mrs.  Jacobs’  long  experience  in  social  wel¬ 
fare  work  eminendy  qualifies  her  for  this 
important  assignment.  For  many  years  Mrs. 
Jacobs  served  as  secretary  to  the  women’s 
advisory  board  of  the  Providence  Council  of 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  America.  She  is  a  former 


profitable  occupation.  The  100  per  cent 
master  method  has  not  yet  been  found  be¬ 
cause  teachers  as  individuals  are  not  100  per 


cent  alike  in  their  personality  and  ways  of 
going  about  doing  their  job;  also  because 
pupils  are  not  100  per  cent  alike  in  their 
mental  level,  “the  will  to  learn  and  the  proper 
application.” 

o 

president  and  present  director  of  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Advertising  Club  of  Providence  and  past 
president  of  the  Women’s  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World,  and  present  director  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America.  She  is  the 
wife  of  Harry  Loeb  Jacobs,  President  of 
Bryant  College,  Providence. 


By  popular  demand,  the  BUSINESS  EDU¬ 
CATION  WORLD  has  been  voted  for  Inclu¬ 
sion  in  Education  Index  for  ready  reference. 
This  index  Is  published  monthly  and  Is  avail¬ 
able  In  public  libraries. 


Novembsr  1,  1936 

Kiss  Erery  Typist 

East  iilin  School 

Rochsstsr,  NSW  York 
Dear  Kiss  Typist; 

Thsss  directions  will  enable  you  to  place  artistically 
a  double-spaced  Isttsr  on  a  letterhead. 

Canter  the  date  two  Inches  froa  ths  top.  For  a  letter 
of  about  this  length  (100-125  words),  use  a  60-space  line; 
operate  the  line  spacer  twice  after  the  dace. 

Set  a  tabular  stop  at  20  for  ths  second  line  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  and  for  all  paragraphs.  Set  a  second  stop  at  25  for 
the  city,  and  a  third  at  40  for  ths  casipitisentary  close,  etc. 
After  'EAST  KIQH  SCHCOl,’  line-space  twice.  Type  ay  initials, 
then  yours  In  place  of  'XYZ.'  L'se  your  tabulator  to  bring 
you  Into  position  for  ths  title. 

Yours  very  truly, 

EAST  HlSH  SCHOOL 

WRFiXYZ  Typewriting  Chairman 
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"I'M  WRITING  AN  ARTICLE" 


Miss  Hutehinson,  editor  and  writer,  gives 
practieai  suggestions  for  the  preparation 
of  that  article  youVe  wanted  to  compose 

•  E.  LILLIAN  HUTCHINSON 

Assistant  Editor,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 
New  York  City 
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Many  an  imaginative  commercial 
teacher  who  has  been  doing  some 
interesting  experimental  teaching, 
adapting  a  somewhat  classical,  academic 
teaching  procedure  to  meet  the  perplexing 
demands  of  this  chaotic  New  Era,  wishes  to 
share  these  experiences  with  other  commer¬ 
cial  educators.  Perhaps  you  have  pondered 
wistfully  over  the  psychologically  alluring 
slogan  of  a  certain  popular  correspondence 
course  in  writing,  “How  Do  You  Know  You 
Can’t  Write.?’’ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  write — on  a 
topic  in  which  you  are  as  vitally  interested 
as  you  are  in  your  daily  work,  especially 
when  you  arc  experiencing  the  contagious 
joy  of  seeing  something  original  develop. 

You  do  not  need  to  know  how  to  construct 
plots,  how  to  develop  climaxes,  how  to  intro¬ 
duce  action  and  color,  as  the  short-story 
writer  must  do — for,  indeed,  fiction  writing 
today  has  a  definite  technique  that  is  quite 
different  from  the  classical  methods. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  that  you  understand 
the  modern  biographical  method,  first 
brought  into  prominence  by  Ludwig,  which 
has  made  the  present-day  biography  so  popu¬ 
lar  as  to  rival  in  interest  the  fiction  form  of 
writing. 


Use  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Writing 


In  reality,  you  have  at  your  command  all 
the  principles  of  writing  you  require,  the  old 
Jtand-bys  you  have  taught  so  many  times  in 
your  English  classes — unity,  coherence,  cm- 

Editob's  Note:  Miss  Hutchinson  is  co-author  of  "The 
^»sh  of  Business." 


phasis,  and  euphony.^  Use  these  principles  and 
write  in  straightforward,  simple,  narrative 
style,  according  to  an  outline,  and  you  will 
not  find  it  necessary  to  develop  rhetorical  or 
literary  “style.”  The  sincerity  of  your  con¬ 
viction  and  your  enthusiasm  will  color  your 
vocabulary  and  dramatize  your  presentation. 


The  Outward  Form 

You  may,  however,  need  a  little  coaching 
on  the  mechanics  of  form,  the  outward  dress 
of  your  remarks. 

The  chances  of  an  article’s  being  accepted 
by  the  editor  of  any  magazine  are  increased 
many  fold  if  its  general  “get-up”  shows  that 
the  author  is  acquainted  with  the  conven¬ 
tional  form  in  which  written  work  should 
be  submitted. 

The  usual  “Suggestions  to  Authors”  con¬ 
tain  litdc  of  practical  assistance.  Such  ele¬ 
mentary  admonitions  as  to  submit  only  type¬ 
written  manuscripts,  typed  double  spaced  and 
to  use  only  one  side  of  the  paper  are  of  no 
help  to  the  teacher  who  is  handling  typewrit¬ 
ten  matter  daily  and  who  would  never  con¬ 
sider  presenting  an  article  in  any  other  form. 
Also,  unless  the  stenographer  who  will  type 
your  article  for  you  has  had  experience  in 
this  field,  she  will  probably  not  be  fully  in¬ 
formed  on  the  many  details  involved.^ 

The  purpose  of  this  article,  then,  is  to  sum¬ 
marize  some  of  the  Instructions  that  we  edi¬ 
tors  would  like  to  pass  on  to  all  authors, 
experienced  and  inexperienced. 

‘  Part  II  of  "Rational  TypewritinB  ProjecU,”  by 
Rupert  P.  SoRelle  (Gregg  Publishing  Company),  gives 
excellent  instructions  on  manuscript  typing. 
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Grammar 

Please  do  not  be  insulted  if  we  respectfully 
suggest,  as  the  first  necessity,  grammatical 
correctness  in  whatever  you  write.  If  you 
could  see  the  amount  of  red  ink  that  is  used 
by  editors  in  making  subjects  and  predicates 
agree  in  numlier;  in  making  ambiguous  pro¬ 
nouns  definite;  in  completing  comparisons; 
in  straightening  out  tenses;  in  changing  shall 
to  will  and  should  to  would,  and  vice  versa; 
in  improving  the  order  of  clauses;  in  deleting 
superfluous  and  hackneyed  words;  and  in 


E.  LILLIAN  HUTCHINSON 


correcting  countless  other  ungrammatical  ex¬ 
pressions,  you  would  be  amazed.  Every 
writer  would  profit  by  reviewing  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  English  grammar  occasionally.- 

Length  of  Article 

If  the  article  you  are  preparing  is  of  the 
length  used  by  the  magazine  to  which  it  will 
be  submitted,  it  will  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  being  accepted  than  if  it  is  too 
short  or  too  long,  and  so  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
turned  for  addition  or  for  cutting.  There- 


*  Part  I  of  “The  English  of  Business”  (Greg^  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company)  contains  an  excellent  brief  review  of 
English  grammar.  VV'ooley’s  “Handbook  of  Composi¬ 
tion”  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Company)  is  also  excellent. 


fore,  have  in  mind  the  s^'ecific  magazine  to 
which  you  will  send  your  product,  and  study 
the  length  of  the  articles  it  publishes. 

A  practical  method  of  estimating  the 
length  of  typed  copy  is  to  count  the  number 
of  characters  of  type  in,  say,  ten  lines  of 
print.  The  average  of  this  amount  will  be 
the  average  number  of  characters  in  a  line. 
Then,  by  typing  your  article  with  the  same 
number  of  characters  to  the  line,  you  will  be 
able  to  convert  the  number  of  lines  of  your 
material  into  lines  of  printed  copy,  and  so 
into  columns  and  pages.  For  example,  ma¬ 
terial  typed  in  a  45-space  typewritten  line 
will  run  practically  line  for  line  with  the 
single-column  lines  of  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World. 

Paragraph  length  is  also  important.  Do 
not  make  your  paragraphs  so  short  that  a 
scrappy,  confused  appearance  and  tone  result, 
nor  so  long  as  to  make  the  material  difficult 
to  read.  An  average  of  at  least  three  or  four 
paragraphs  to  a  column  of  a  magazine  of  the 
size  of  the  Business  Education  World  is  a 
good  average. 

Headings 

Section  headings  should  be  inserted  at 
logical  places,  to  show  breaks  of  thought  and 
the  development  of  subject  matter.  You  arc 
in  a  better  position  than  anyone  else  to  indi¬ 
cate  these  headings. 

They  should  be  typed  in  capital  and  small 
letters — not  all  capitals.  If  the  style  of  the 
magazine  demands  that  the  headings  be  set 
in  all  capitals,  it  is  easy  enough  for  the  copy 
editor  to  write  “all  caps”  against  them,  but 
if  they  are  typed  in  all  capitals  and  the  maga¬ 
zine  wishes  them  “upper  and  lower  case,”  it 
is  much  more  difficult  to  indicate  which  let¬ 
ters  are  to  be  capitalized.  Also  do  not  under¬ 
score  such  headings,  for  to  the  printer  that 
means  italics  only.  Leave  it  to  the  editor  to 
indicate  whether  they  shall  be  set  in  italics, 
in  bold  face,  or  in  capitals  and  small  cap¬ 
itals. 

It  is  much  better  to  center  such  headings 
than  to  place  them  at  paragraph  margins, 
for,  if  subdivisions  are  also  desirable,  these 
may  then  be  inserted  as  paragraph  head¬ 
ings. 
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Illustrations  are  an  extremely  important 
part  of  any  article  on  commercial  education. 
They  may  be  in  the  form  of  photographs  of 
I  exhibits  or  of  classrooms;  drawings;  charts, 
etc.  Here  are  some  points  to  remember  in 
submitting  illustration  copy; 
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1.  Copy  for  photographs  must  be  original 
photographs,  not  half-tone  illustrations  that 
have  been  printed  in  other  publications. 
Such  prints  do  not  reproduce  satisfactorily. 

2.  Do  not  paste  or  mount  photographs  or 
other  illustrations  on  the  same  page  with  the 
matter  that  is  to  he  set  in  type,  for  illustra¬ 
tions  are  handled  entirely  separately — by 
draftsmen,  artists,  and  engravers.  If  they  are 
pasted  onto  the  manuscript,  it  is  necessary 
for  someone  to  cut  them  out,  mount  them  on 
other  sheets,  then  mount  the  mutilated 
manuscript  pages  on  other  sheets,  and  the 
result  is  a  bulky,  inconvenient  manuscript. 

3.  Indicate  the  wording  of  legends  or  cap¬ 
tions  which  you  wish  used  for  the  illustra¬ 
tions  either  on  the  hack  of  the  illustrations  or 
on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper.  Never  write 
instructions  or  legends  on  the  face  of  the 
illustration  copy.  Caution:  In  writing  on 
the  hacks  of  photographs,  do  not  press  hard 
enough  to  show  through  on  the  face  of  the 
photograph,  as  such  marks  reproduce. 

4.  In  preparing  sketches,  outline  draw¬ 
ings,  charts,  etc.,  for  reproduction,  use  black 
or  india  ink  only,  as  blue  ink  does  not  photo¬ 
graph  without  the  use  of  special,  expensive 
color  screens.  Lines  drawn  in  blue  have  to 
be  retraced  before  a  cut  can  be  made  from 
the  copy. 

5.  Have  any  charts  or  drawings  contain¬ 
ing  ruled  lines  and  lettering  prepared  by  a 
mechanical  draftsman,  unless  you  yourself 
are  expert  in  the  use  of  ruling  pen,  triangle, 
and  T-square.  Few  laymen  can  draw  right 
angles  accurately,  rule  straight  lines  evenly, 
or  letter  well  enough  for  reproduction. 

6.  In  preparing  illustration  copy  on  the 
typewriter,  see  that  the  “color”  (the  impres¬ 
sion)  is  even  and  the  type  faces  sharp. 

I  7.  Any  photographs  or  drawings  should 
j  be  at  least  half  as  large  again  as  the  final 


form,  for  better  results  are  obtained  when 
illustrations  are  reduced  in  size  in  the  photo¬ 
engraving  process. 

A  great  deal  of  information  is  best  shown 
in  tabulated  form.  Tabular  work,  trouble¬ 
some  and  expensive  enough  to  set  at  the  best, 
is  made  doubly  so  when  it  is  poorly  prepared 
by  the  author.  The  following  rules  cover  the 
essential  considerations:’’ 

Tables 

1.  Give  every  table  a  heading  that  de¬ 
scribes  its  contents.  Note,  however,  that  the 
w'ords,  “table  showing,”  are  unnecessary. 
Subtitles  or  descriptions  should  be  added,  if 
necessary,  to  insure  clearness. 

2.  In  a  magazine  article  it  is  not  usually 
necessary  to  number  or  letter  tabulations, 
unless  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  and 
there  are  many  references  to  them. 

3.  In  compiling  tables,  keep  in  mind  the 
proportions  of  the  printed  page.  Sometimes 
interchanging  the  position  of  the  “stub” 
(the  left-hand  column,  on  which  the  rest  of 
the  tabulation  depends)  and  the  other  col¬ 
umn  headings  will  result  in  a  better  bal¬ 
anced  table.  Sometimes  a  very  large  table 
may  be  broken  into  two  or  more  smaller, 
more  flexible  ones. 

4.  Use  the  reference  symbols  *,  t,  etc.,  for 
footnotes  to  tables  rather  than  superior 
figures,  which  should  be  used  for  text  notes. 
Footnotes  to  tables  should  be  typed  immedi¬ 
ately  below  the  table,  not  at  the  foot  of  the 
page. 

Bibliographies,  Foofnofes,  Quotations 

Research  studies,  especially,  contain  a  great 
deal  of  bibliographical  material,  footnotes, 
and  quoted  extracts.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
in  the  space  here  available  even  to  outline 
the  points  to  be  observed  in  preparing  this 
material.  Teachers  who  have  prepared 
theses  for  degree  requirements,  however,  will 
be  familiar  with  the  problems.  Reference  to 
the  texts  of  leading  publishers  will  also  show 


*  Part  III  of  “Rational  Typewriting  Projects”  con¬ 
tains  an  excellent  treatment  of  the  typing  of  tables  and 
statistical  matter. 


the  accepted  forms.  Librarians  in  school, 
special,  or  public  libraries  can  also  be  of 
great  assistance  in  these  matters. 

Spelling,  Punctuation,  Capitalization, 
and  Abbreviations 

A  correct  and  consistent  style  of  spelling, 
punctuating,  capitalizing,  abbreviating,  and 
using  figures  is  most  important. 

Spelling  problems  are  easily  settled  by  the 
simple  rule  of  invariably  choosing  the  first, 
or  preferred,  spelling  given  in  a  dejiendable 
dictionary. 

The  other  style  matters  mentioned  are  like¬ 
wise  too  numerous  even  to  mention.  They 
may  be  answered  by  referring  to  standard 
works.* 

Some  Miscellaneous  Hints 

1.  Be  sure  your  name  and  address  and 
the  approximate  number  of  words  in  your 
article  appear  on  the  first  page. 

2.  Supply  the  exact  wording  you  wish 
used  to  describe  your  position  or  your  title. 
Also,  give  your  academic  degrees. 

3.  Keep  a  carbon  copy  of  your  article, 
with  all  corrections  on  it.  (Submit  the  orig¬ 
inal,  not  the  carbon,  to  the  publisher.) 

4.  Do  not  submit  the  same  article  to  more 
than  one  publisher  at  a  time.  Wait  until 
you  have  a  definite  refusal  from  one  house 
before  sending  your  manuscript  on  to  an¬ 
other  house. 

5.  Enclose  sufficient  postage  for  the  return 
of  the  article  in  case  it  is  rejected.  Do  not 
stick  these  stamps  on  an  envelope,  for  they 
are  often  useless  in  that  form. 

6.  Number  your  pages  consecutively 
throughout  the  article  and  make  them  of 
approximately  the  same  length. 

7.  Do  not  use  transparent  paper,  which 
is  very  hard  on  the  eyes.  (Never  shall  I 
forget  one  very  long  book  manuscript  I 
edited  that  was  a  carbon  copy,  on  onionskin 
paper,  in  single-spaced  elite  typing.  Only 
the  exceptionally  good  pair  of  eyes  I  am  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess  prevented  me  from 
going  blind.) 

*  Part  II  of  “The  English  of  Business”  contains  com¬ 
plete  rules  on  punctuation,  capitalization,  and  abbre¬ 
viating. 


8.  Minor  corrections  and  additions  should  ■ 

be  made  directly  in  the  body  of  the  article — 
not  in  the  margins  as  in  proof  reading.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  put  a  delete  sign  in  the 
margin  of  the  manuscript  page  where  words  ' 
are  crossed  out.  i 

9.  Do  not  fasten  the  sheets  of  your  manu¬ 
script  together  with  staples,  bound  eyelets,  j 
or  otlier  more  or  less  permanent  fastenings. 

It  is  much  easier  to  read  and  handle  a  manu-  | 
script  when  the  sheets  are  separate;  also,  if  i 
it  is  accepted  and  starts  through  the  edi¬ 
torial  mill,  this  binding  will  have  to  be  un¬ 
fastened  for  the  convenience  of  copy  editor, 
compositor,  proof  readers,  make-up  man,  and 
the  various  other  persons  through  whose 
hands  every  manuscript  passes  in  the  process 
of  becoming  part  of  a  magazine. 

10.  In  attempting  to  follow  out  the  sug¬ 
gestions  made  above,  however,  do  not  lean 
over  backward  and  “doll  up”  your  manu¬ 
script  by  having  it  typed  on  a  very  expensive, 
stiff  paper;  binding  it  in  fancy,  decorated  cov¬ 
ers;  or  displaying  headings  in  various  colors. 
Such  “fussiness”  will  tell  the  editor  at  once 
that  you  are  a  tyro,  for  experienced  writers 
do  none  of  these  things. 

Where  the  Editor  Comes  In 

We  hope  that  the  multiplicity  of  do's  and 
donts  have  not  given  you  the  impression 
that  we  editors  are  a  “bunch  of  crabs,”  or 
that,  out  of  sheer  laziness,  we  expect  the  au-  ' 
thor  to  do  everything  but  print  his  work. 
Far  from  it.  You  will  almost  invariably  find 
that  editors  are  only  too  anxious  to  guide, 
advise,  and  suggest. 

What  most  people  who  have  not  seen  the 
inside  of  an  editorial  office  do  not  realize, 
however,  is  that  the  editor’s  desk  is  a  minia¬ 
ture  manufacturing  business.  He  takes  raw 
material  (the  original  manuscript),  puts  it 
through  a  manufacturing  process  (the  print¬ 
ing  and  engraving),  and  offers  the  results  to 
the  consumers  (the  reading  public).  As  in 
any  other  business,  the  condition  of  the  raw 
material  very  largely  determines  the  final 
product. 

What  was  that  you  said }  “I’m  writing  an 
article”?  Congratulations!  , 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD  ! 
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BUSINESS  LETTER  CONTEST 

The  Novf'mher  problem  in  thi»$  popular 
werieN  is  presented,  and  prize  winners 
in  the  September  eontest  are  announced 

•  L  E.  FRAILEY 

The  Dartnell  Corporation 
Chicago 

^^Either  You  Win  That  Turkey  or  You  Don^t  Eat^^ 


Thanksgiving  dinner!  oyster  soup, 
roasted  almonds,  pickles,  celery,  and 
mashed  potatoes,  creamed  corn,  tiny 
green  peas,  oyster  dressing,  cranberries,  plum 
pudding,  pumpkin  pie — .ind  a  great,  big, 
juicy,  butter-basted  turkey!  Much  nicer  to 
think  about,  and  much  easier  to  write  about, 
than  old  Cy  Wenner,  his  canned  goods,  and 
his  lazy  son-in-law! 

A  turkey  for  every  salesman  who  makes 
his  quota  for  just  one  month!  Not  a  scrawny 
little  thing,  the  size  of  a  duck,  but  a  fat,  ten¬ 
der  fellow,  weighing  12  to  14  pounds.  And 
for  the  one  lucky  chap  who  leads  the  pack,  a 
great  monster  of  a  turkey,  big  enough  for  the 
family,  the  relatives,  and,  maybe,  some  of  the 
neighbors! 

Can’t  you  see  the  salesman’s  wife  reading 
your  letter.’  Can’t  you  imagine  her  gloating 
over  that  turkey  which  her  husband  is  going 
to  win.’  Can’t  you  hear  her  telling  him  to 
get  busy.’  No  late  sleeping,  no  Saturday  loaf¬ 
ing  for  that  salesman  during  the  month  of 
that  turkey  contest.  His  wife  will  see  to  that. 
Maybe  he  will  grumble,  say  that  he  would 
rather  buy  a  turkey  than  work  so  hard  to  win 
one,  but  it  won’t  do  any  good.  “You’ll  win 
that  bird,  or  you  w’on’t  eat  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,”  his  wife  will  say,  and  she  won’t  mean 
maybe. 

This  is  a  problem,  of  course,  quite  different 
from  smoothing  the  ruffled  feathers  of  Cy 
Wenner.  Here  you  are  trying  to  sell  an  idea. 
A  free  turkey  for  the  salesman  good  enough 
to  win  one!  But  you  don’t  tell  the  salesman 
about  it.  You  are  more  clever  than  that.  You 


go  after  his  wife.  She  is  the  one  who  plans 
the  Thanksgiving  dinner,  she  buys  the  food, 
she  likes  to  make  every  dollar  do  double  duty. 

Every  sales  manager  knows  that  there  are 
lour  steps  in  the  making  of  a  sale.  They 
have  to  be  taken  by  the  salesman  in  person, 
or  by  the  person  who  writes  the  sales  letter. 

Selling  is  a  lot  like  baseball.  The  salesman 
goes  to  bat  with  three  bases  to  circle  before 
he  comes  home  with  an  order.  He  reaches 
first  base  when  he  gets  the  attention  of  the 
buyer.  He  lands  on  second  when  the  buyer 
has  a  complete  understanding  of  the  product. 
He  goes  swiftly  on  to  third  when  desire  has 
been  created  in  the  buyer’s  mind.  He  dashes 
home  when  the  buyer  is  persuaded  to  put 
that  desire  into  action. 

Attention!  Understanding!  Desire!  Action! 
Those  are  the  four  steps  you  must  take  in 
your  letter  to  the  salesman’s  wife.  What  are 
you  going  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  will 
get  her  attention?  How  will  you  make  her 
understand  the  plan  of  the  contest?  How 
will  you  make  her  want  that  turkey?  And 
what  will  you  put  into  the  conclusion  of  your 
letter  that  will  make  her  meet  her  husband 
at  the  door  that  evening,  with  “John,  I’m  so 
excited.  We  are  going  to  have  a  big  turkey 
free  for  our  Thanksgiving  dinner”? 

It  should  be  a  lot  of  fun  to  write  this  letter. 
It’s  easy  to  talk  about  a  plump,  Juicy  gobbler. 
So  don’t  miss  this  problem.  From  schools  all 
over  the  country,  folks  will  be  matching  their 
skill  against  your  own.  It  will  be  an  honor  to 
win  one  of  the  prizes,  and  good  practice  even 
if  you  don’t. 
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BAD  NEWS  FOR  THE  TURKEYS  IN  THE 


NOVEMBER  LETTER  PROBLEM 


From  the  President  to 
The  Advertising  Manager 

Dear  Mr.  Woods: 

At  our  sales  conference  yesterday,  it  was  decided  to  build 
a  contest  around  Thanksgiving,  with  twelve-  to  fourteen- 
pound  turkeys  as  prizes.  We  will  need  your  help  in 
preparing  the  publicity  which  will  get  the  contest  off  on 
the  right  foot,  and  keep  it  humming. 

Here  is  the  plan.  The  contest  will  run  from  October  15  to 
November  15.  The  quotas  are  simple.  Each  salesman  who 
beats  his  record  for  a  same  period  last  year  by  not  less 
than  25%  will  be  the  winner.  The  turkeys  will  be  mailed 
from  our  experimental  farm  in  plenty  of  time  to  be  delivered 
forty-eight  hours  before  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Since  women  are  supposed  to  be  more  interested  in  the  meals 
on  such  occasions  than  men,  the  opening  shot  in  the  con¬ 
test — a  letter  prepared  by  you — will  be  mailed  on  November  1 
to  the  wives  of  our  salesmen.  This  letter  will  be  signed 
by  the  managers  of  our  various  sales  divisions.  As  you 
know,  all  our  salesmen  are  married,  so  that  simplifies 
the  problem. 

Each  wife  will  be  told  that  a  plump,  juicy  gobbler  has  been 
reserved  for  her  table,  and  that  it's  up  to  her  husband  to 
see  that  it  is  delivered.  As  an  added  incentive,  you  can 
announce  that  the  wife  of  the  salesman  making  the  highest 
percentage  of  gain  gets  the  biggest  turkey  on  the  farm. 

Last  year,  we  had  one  weighing  twenty-six  pounds,  quite  a 
monster. 

By  getting  the  wives  to  spur  on  their  husbands  we  hope  to 
put  the  right  pull  into  this  contest.  Of  course,  your 
letter  will  help  to  whet  their  appetites. 

Please  write  this  letter  in  the  next  few  days,  and  let  me 
see  it. 


R.  C.  STEVENS,  President. 


All  right,  you  letter  writers.  You  have  your  orders.  Assume  that  you  are  Mr.  Woods, 
and  write  the  letter  that  will  make  the  wives  say,  "Either  you  win  one  of  those  turkeys 
or  you  don't  eat  on  Thanksgiving  Day." 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  SEPTEMBER  CONTEST 


>lr.  Frail€>y  analyzes  the  €*on(ributioDS  to  the 
eonleNt  anil  makoM  Kome  interesting  comments 


AS  a  business  man,  interested  for  many 
years  in  better  letters,  I  have  been  eager 
to  see  what  kind  of  letters  would  come  from 
teachers  and  students.  Would  they  be  too 
academic,  too  flowery  in  style? 

You  see,  operating  a  business  letter  contest 
is  not  a  new  game  with  me.  For  twenty-five 
consecutive  months,  I  published  letter  prob¬ 
lems  in  one  of  the  leading  business  magazines. 
The  solutions  came  from  some  of  the  best 
writers  in  the  country — sales  managers,  ad¬ 
vertising  experts,  and  executives.  To  make 
an  honest  confession,  I  expected  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  quality  of  letters  submitted  in 
that  contest  and  this  new  one  in  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World.  It  seemed  only  nat¬ 
ural  that  this  should  be  so. 

Has  Pleasant  Surprise 

But  I  have  just  had  the  surprise  of  my  life. 
Reading  through  the  many  replies  to  grocer 
Cy  Wenner,  I  have  been  really  amazed  at  the 
skill,  and  the  good  business  judgment,  of 
these  contestants  from  our  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  Without  meaning  to  flatter,  I  can  sin¬ 
cerely  tell  you  that  the  letters  about  Sam 
Sebastian  compare  favorably  with  any  lot  that 
1  received  in  the  previous  contest.  So,  my  hat 
is  off  to  the  type  of  instruction  which  is  being 
offered  in  your  schools.  It  is  practical  and 
thorough.  The  letters  are  evidence  of  that 
fact. 

Naturally,  as  in  any  contest  where  folks 
do  not  pretend  to  be  pierfect,  there  are  some 
faults  in  these  letters  which  I  am  going  to 
call  to  your  attention.  Without  honest  criti¬ 
cism,  none  of  us  may  hope  to  make  progress, 
and  I  want  you  to  take  these  suggestions  in 
the  spirit  with  which  they  are  made — not  to 
humiliate,  or  ridicule,  but  only  with  the 
thought  of  improving  your  skill.  In  that  way, 
I  hope  to  make  the  contest  of  real  value  to 


both  contestants,  and  readers  of  this  maga¬ 
zine.  After  all,  the  chief  purpose  of  the  con¬ 
test  is  to  help  some  of  you  prepare  for 
business  life,  and  out  of  your  mistakes  you 
can  make  stepping  stones  to  that  goal. 

The  letters  of  the  winners,  first  and  second 
place  for  both  students  and  teachers,  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  issue.  You  will  probably  want 
to  study  them  in  your  classes,  to  see  if  you 
agree  that  they  are  good,  and  perhaps,  now 
and  then  to  take  issue  with  my  judgment. 
That,  I  will  accept  with  the  same  good  na¬ 
ture  that  I  ask  you  to  take  my  criticisms.  We 
are  all  working  together  in  the  interest  of 
better  letter,  and  if  we  make  headway  in 
learning  how  to  write  them,  it  will  not  mat¬ 
ter  so  much  who  happens  to  win  the  prizes 
each  month. 

Of  one  thing  you  may  be  absolutely  certain. 
My  ranking  of  the  letters  is  entirely  impar¬ 
tial.  When  I  read  these  replies  to  Cy  Wen¬ 
ner,  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  who  had 
written  them.  I  decided  that  the  best  letter, 
in  my  opinion,  was  number  three.  [All  letters 
are  numbered  at  the  B.E.W.  office  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  their  receipt.]  The  author  may  be 
man  or  woman,  may  live  in  California  or 
New  York.  I  do  not  know  these  things — 
and  never  in  any  of  these  contests  will  I 
know  them. 

The  Problem  Itself 

All  right!  Now  what  about  Sam  Sebastian? 
Well,  Sam  is  only  the  puppet  in  this  play. 
Sam  undoubtedly  knew  that  his  dismissal 
was  just.  He  had  not  held  his  own  with  the 
other  salesman,  and  he  had  been  repeatedly 
warned  that  the  axe  would  fall.  But  his 
future  father-in-law  had  different  ideas.  He 
didn’t  like  the  thought  that  his  daughter  had 
picked  a  failure.  He  knew  that  his  orders 
were  at  least  one  ace  in  the  game,  and  he 
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played  it.  “You  discharge  my  son- 
in-law,”  said  Cy  Wcnncr,  “and 
no  more  orders  do  you  get  from 


TMCticr's  rirst  Fflz*  of  $5  Jkortnlfil  to 


But  Wilson,  the  sales  manager, 
really  held  the  stronger  hand.  He 
had  facts  to  give  Cy  Wenner 
which  no  business  man  could  ig¬ 
nore.  Sam  had  lost  8  per  cent 
the  previous  year  in  his  territory, 
but  the  general  advance  for  the 
company  had  been  39  jjer  cent. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  you  had 
to  give  these  figures  to  old  Cy 
Wenner.  Remember  this  in  all  of 
your  business  letters.  The  truth 
will  prevail.  Don’t  be  afraid  to 
give  the  facts  as  courteously  as 
you  can. 

In  the  second  place,  Cy  Wen¬ 
ner  probably  didn’t  want  to  stop 
buying  your  canned  goods.  When 
a  jobber  has  handled  a  brand  for 


John  u.  ToothUl 
SMll  s«cr«tarlal  School 
Newark,  New  Jersey 


September  12,  I^35 


Rr.  Cy  uenr.er 

President,  wenner  Grocery  Co. 
Indianapolis,  Irvllana 


Tour  letter  with  reference  to  Sam  Sebastian  v.as  handed 
to  me  this  morning.  Naturally,  belnK  as  well  acquainted 
with  Sam  as  I  at.,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  friendship 
has  existed  for  many  years,  1  feel  very  deeply  about  this. 


1 


1  understand  Sam  very  thoroughly.  He  Is  an  excellent 
chap  and  all  that  you  claim  for  him,  likable,  and  has  the 
ability  so  necessary  for  success  as  a  salesran.  Ho  lacks  ore 
essential,  however,  and  ♦'hat  is  wiillngr.esH  to  put  nis  shoul¬ 
der  to  the  wheel  and  work  hard.  When  he  first  came  to  our  con¬ 
cern,  and  for  several  years  thereafter,  he  was  all  that  we 
co»ild  ask  for  in  this  respect,  but  In  spite  of  our  efforts 
for  t.he  past  yedr  or  two,  we  have  been  unable  to  arouse  In  h!x 
that  Interest  which  Is  so  necessary  for  hla  success. 


You  would  not  have  reached  your  present  position  In  the 
business  world  If  you,  yourself,  had  not  worked  hard.  San  Is 
young,  and  his  future  lies  before  him;  and  If  he  ever  needs  a 
reference,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  (for  business  rea¬ 
sons  <Hily}  found  It  necessary  to  dispense  with  nis  services,  he 
may  with  confidence  call  upon  us. 


Your  daughter's  future  Is  tied  up  with  his,  and  X  an  sure, 
Kr.  Werjier,  that  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  our 
action  In  dropping  Sam  from  our  organization  will  be  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  him  in  the  long  run.  I  know  he  will 
now  get  out  and  accomplish  real  things. 


This  noon,  I  met  Jim  Small  at  the  Rotary  luncheon.  Jim  Is 
vice  president  of  a  concern  manufacturing  special  machinery.  He 


Intends  to  open  an  office  In  Chicago  abo-.t  the  first  of  the  year, 
and  he  Is  looking  for  a  young  man  about  Sam's  type.  The  Job  will 


pay  more  than  Sam  received  wTtn  us,  and  If  you  vnni  me  to,  I  will 
arrange  for  an  appointment  for  him. 


Yours  very  truly. 


Student's  Krst  Prize  of  $o  Awarded  to 


Ruth  Alleen  Chase 
Merchants  and  Bankers*  School 
New  York,  New  York 


Scpteaber  25,  U3& 


Mr.  Cy  wenrer,  President 
uenner  Grocery  Coapany 

Indianapolis,  India.na 


I  realize  that  your  dislike  of  anything  unfair  proaptsd 
you  to  write  to  me  concerning  Sas  Sebastian.  Your  method  of 
'•cuare  dealing*  m  our  business  associations  with  you  has 
been  particularly  noted  by  our  organlzatldn.  Naturally  you 
wished  an  explanation  for  seeming  hard-heartedness  on  our 
part  to  a  talesman  who  has  handled  our  products  in  your  ter¬ 
ritory  for  several  years.  I  feel  that  you  surely  merit  o:.e. 


he  mentioned  that  he  felt  deserving  of  tJMthlng  more  prom¬ 
ising  than  a  territorial  salesmanship.  Perhaps  this  discon¬ 
tent  has  caused  the  general  decrease  In  his  sales  returns  tr» 
the  last  two  periods.  The  past  two  months  have  shown  ro 
Improvement,  and  we  felt  that  possibly  Sea  might  be  better 
situated  in  some  other  position. 


Our  letter  to  Sas  was  not  meant  to  be  as  curt  as  it  may 
have  sounded  to  you.  1  personally  feel  that  this  Incident 
may  be  the  means  of  opening  the  way  for  8aa  really  to  locate 
himself  tn  something  Ideally  suited  to  his  special  abilities 
and  liking. 


Alth6uih  business  dwOloge  oTtsn  mm  cold  and  unfeeling* 
««nt  you  to  toiow,  nr.  Wenner,  t.nat  New  Cngland  Poods  has 


appreciated  haring  you  es  a  custorw.  He  count  you  as  one  of 
our  steadiest  and  most  rasponslve  customers.  I  don't  hesitate 
to  tell  you  that  the  withdrtwal  or  your  account  would  be  an 
Irreparable  loss  to  us.  Aside  from  the  business  4t  represe^'ts 
to  us  is  the  fact  that  we  shojid  hate  to  lose  a  customer  with 
Whom  we  have  had  such  pleasant  assoctstlons.  throucJi  a  mis¬ 
understanding. 


1  sincerely  ho^  that  you  will  thtrsc  this  matter  over, 
realizing  above  all  that  our  action  was  not  against  Sam 
^basilan  the  emn,  whose  tnUorlty  we  can  and  will  vouch  for, 
tut  It  was  against  6aa  Sebastian  the  salesman. 


Tours  ven'  truly. 


a  long  time,  he  has  created  a 
demand  for  it  which  he  can 
hardly  ignore.  If  Wenner  stops 
buying,  then  he  knows  that 
some  other  jobber  will  get  the 
retail  orders  which  have  been 
coming  to  him.  The  house¬ 
wife  who  cannot  buy  Quaker 
Oats,  Ivory  Soap,  Kellogg’s 
Corn  Flakes,  or  any  other 
well-known  product  in  one 
store  will  simply  go  to  another. 
So  you  see  it  is  my  opinion 
that  all  the  time  Cy  Wenner 
was  bluffing.  You  had  to  call 
that  bluff  by  holding  your 
ground — ^as  tactfully  as  you 
could. 

Of  course,  you  could  make 
the  mistake  of  going  back  at 
Cy  with  a  chip  on  your  shoul¬ 
der — some  of  you  did — and 
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Teacnar's  Second  Prl7.e  of  $3  Awarded  to 

Mary  C.  Scovllle 
Central  High  School 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


September  30,  1935 


Mr.  Cy  Wanner,  President 

Wanner  Grocery  C>x;p«ny 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Dear  Mr.  Wenner: 

1  am  glad  you  wrote  me  so  frankly  In  regard  to  Sam  Sebastian, 

Your  daughter’s  engagement  to  him,  of  which  we  knew  nothing, 
Bakes  the  itatter  esrecially  Important;  so  1  am  glad  you  wrote  me 
personally.  Had  I  known  of  this  clrcumstaiice  In  time,  I  should 
naturally  have  talked  the  matter  over  with  you,  and  we  would  have 
had  a  friendly  understanding  as  to  the  wisest  course  for  him  to 
take. 

There  Is  one  thing  about  you,  Mr.  Wenner,  that  my  long  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  you  has  taught  me  to  value;  you  are  not  only  sln- 
ere  and  stral^t-from-the-shoulder  yourself,  but  you  cannot  put 
up  with  anything  less  than  that  In  others.  From  the  very  fact  of 
your  writing  me,  I  know  that  you  realize  that  we  have  our  side 
too,  and  that  you  want  to  hear  it. 

In  the  first  place,  you  are  correct  In  your  personal  estimate 
of  San;  he  Is  one  of  the  best  fellows  In  tne  world — amiable,  con¬ 
siderate,  and  good-tempered.  But  It  Isn't  necessary  to  explain  to 
a  man  of  your  experience  how  the  possession  of  these  very  qualities 
may  handicap  a  salesman.  He  hesitates  to  push  a  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer  who  can't  quite  make  up  his  mind— and  some  other  fellow  rushes 
in  and  makes  the  deal. 

As  you.  yourself,  may  have  suspected,  Sam  simply  Is  not  a 
salesLan.  1  dare  say  that,  secretly,  he  hates  selling  and  would  he 
relieved  If  he  never  had  to  face  another  prospect.  Under  the  dr- 
c'jcstar.ces.  It  Is  clear  that  he  should  waste  no  more  time  on  a  line 
for  wrt'.lch  he  Is  obviously  unfitted.  We  may  have  teen  somewhat  to 
blame  here,  for  having  allowed  the  mafer  to  drift  to  this  point. 

We  kept  him  on,  in  spite  of  his  selling  record,  because  we 
wanted  to  be  sure  we  were  giving  him  every  possible  chAnce.  It  Is 
not  always  easy  for  a  firm,  hiring  a  young  man,  to  toll  Just  what 
his  talents  are. 

My  own  belief  Is  that  he  belongs  to  the  adjusting  end  of  the 
business  game.  His  brains  and  tact  and  understanding  of  business 
matters  will  make  him  a  valuaMe  man  In  an  adjusting  department* 

1  feel  sure  that,  with  the  many  contacts  you  both  have,  such  a 
place  speedily  will  be  fo’und.  You  can,  of  course,  count  on  us  to 
help  In  any  we  can. 


tact,  either  by  letter  or  in  person, 
should  ever  be  ugly  or  rude. 

So  there’s  a  hint  for  the  letters 
that  you  write  for  other  problems 
in  the  Business  Education 
World.  I’ll  never  award  a  prize 
to  a  letter  which  is  not  courteous 
and  friendly.  No  matter  what 
the  provocation,  you  should  not 
get  “hot  under  the  collar.”  The 
friendly  letter  pays — under  all 
circumstances.  Get  that  spirit 
into  what  you  write  and  you  are 
rather  sure  to  do  good  work,  even 
though  you  violate  other  princi¬ 
ples  which  we  will  mention  as 
we  go  along. 

When  you  study  the  letters  that 
won  this  month,  you  will  find 
that  they  all  were  friendly.  The 
job  is  done  without  malice  or 
ridicule.  They  all  insist  that  Sam 


that  would  l>e  fatal.  Right  or 
wrong,  a  man  has  his  self-respect 
to  defend.  You  couldn’t  afford  to 
be  sarcastic  or  arbitrary  in  your 
reply  to  Mr.  Wenner.  Even  if  he 
did  lose  the  profit  on  the  sale  of 
your  products,  he  would  surely 
make  his  threat  good  if  you 
poured  salt  on  his  w’ound. 

And  here  we  touch  a  principle 
so  vital  in  business  letter  writing 
that  you  may  count  it  as  the 
most  important  of  all.  Executives 
tell  their  dictators  that  every  let¬ 
ter  written  on  their  stationery 
must  be  friendly.  It  is  the  com¬ 
pany  which  speaks  in  a  letter — 
not  the  man  who  writes  it.  The 
company  cannot  stoop  to  anger, 
or  sarcasm,  or  ridicule.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  business  depends  on  the 
good  will  of  the  public.  No  con- 


Mary  C.  Scovllle 
Central  High  School 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Mr.  Wenner,  1  believe  you  will  agree  that  we  have  been  more 
considerate  than  many  other  firms,  similarly  situated,  would  have 
been.  For  us.  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  t^redlcanent.  It  would 
coet  us  lose,  perhaps,  to  take  Sam  back  than  to  lose  your  business. 
If  such  a  course  were  forced  upon  us. 

But  suppose  we  did  try  to  keep  hlB — It  Is  plain,  froa  hla  rec* 
ord  with  us,  that,  as  a  salesman,  he  will  never  make  your  daughter 
a  comfortable  living;  and  that,  Mr.  Wenner,  le  what  you  are  In¬ 
terested  In;  not  In  his  having  a  job  with  mb.  Consequently,  the 
fairest  thing  we  can  do  le  to  set  him  free  to  seek  the  kind  of 
position  for  idilch  he  le  really  fitted. 

Now  about  that  order  for  several  thousand  cases  of  canned 
goods— notice^  on  the  enclosed  price  list,  the  new  quotations  on 
canned  tomatoes,  strawberry  preserver  and  Alaska  red  salmon.  You 
will  find  these  prices  considerably  under  any  others  on  the  market, 
and  on  orders  the  size  of  yours,  everything  counts. 

This  order  will  be  sssembled  with  more  than  extra  care  and 
will  reach  you  in  record-breaking  time.  Of  course,  you  know  that 
we  are  more  anxious  to  please  you  than  any  other  firm  could  poselbl/ 

be. 

Very  truly  yours. 
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cannot  go  back  to  work,  but  at  the  same  time  buy.  Well,  the  minute  a  company  liegins  to  | 

they  extend  the  hand  of  good  fellowship,  give  special  discounts  to  some  customers,  it 

They  seem  to  say,  will  soon  have  to  do  the  same  for  all.  Such 

“Come  on  now,  Mr.  Wenner.  You  are  a  practices  are  not  good  business,  and  no  repu- 

good  business  man.  Here  are  the  figures.  You  table  company  would  he  guilty  of  them.  t 

can  see  for  yourself  that  we  had  to  let  Sam  I  had  to  smile  at  the  tactics  of  the  writers  I 
go.  Hut  it  may  he  the  best  thing  for  him  in  who  thought  to  regain  Cy’s  esteem  by  telling  | 

him  that  the  company  was  going 
to  send  Sam  and  his  bride  a  fine  ■ 
wedding  present.  There  were  | 
thousands  of  dollars  at  stake  in  ' 
this  argument.  Do  you  suppose  ' 
a  silver  plate,  or  an  electric  toast-  ^ 
er  would  make  .Mr.  Wenner  smile  j 
again.' 

Avoid  remarks  that  are  augu- 
mentative — they  only  keep  the 
pot  boiling.  Here  are  a  few  that 
I  found  in  your  letters. 

\Vc  arc  sorry  that  you  take  such  an 
unreasonable  attitude. 

You  ask  what  is  the  matter  with 
Sam.  We  will  tell  you. 

Your  customers  buy  our  canned  * 
HockIs,  not  because  you  handle  them, 
but  because  they  want  them. 

It  is  strange  that  a  man  of  your  in¬ 
tellect  wouhl  do  such  a  thing. 

VV'c  tlo  not  care  to  continue  to  hire 
siic/i  a  salesman. 

Do  you  see  the  gun  powder  in 
those  expressions.'  When  a  man  I 
is  angry,  what  is  the  quickest  way 
to  make  him  run  amuck?  Why, 
to  say  that  he  is  unreasonable,  or 
the  long  run.  We’re  sorry,  can’t  we  still  be  that  you  are  surprised  at  his  attitude, 

friends?”  When  you  have  written  a  letter,  go  over  it  j 

Some  of  the  contestants  tried  to  give  fanci-  with  great  care.  Cull  out  the  words,  or  [ 

ful  excuses — all  kinds  of  excuses  except  the  phrases,  that  might  oifend  the  reader, 

right  one,  which  was  that  Sam  had  failed  on  There  are  other  things  I  w’anted  to  mention 
the  job.  Several  gave  no  reason  at  all,  and  alxjut  your  letters — things  you  should  guard 
that  was  bad.  Remember  when  a  man  writes  against — but  they  can  wait  for  another  month, 
to  you  about  any  situation  in  business,  he  is  The  one  point  I  have  tried  to  stress  at  the 
entitled  to  the  facts.  One  writer,  for  exam-  start  is  that  the  friendly  letter  is  the  only 

pie,  took  more  than  a  page  to  explain  to  Cy  kind  that  should  ever  be  written  in  business.  ? 

Wenner  that  Sam  had  been  dismissed  because  Try  always  to  be  agreeable  and  tolerant  to-  - 
of  poor  health.  Was  that  a  tactful  thing  to  ward  your  reader,  no  matter  w'hat  he  may 
say?  Would  Cy  Wenner  want  his  daughter  have  said  to  you.  Meet  him  with  sympathy  j 

to  marry  a  physical  wreck?  and  understanding.  Resolve  to  write  always  | 

Others  tried  to  bribe  Cy  Wenner  to  regain  in  the  friendly  way,  and  you  will  have  taken  - 

his  good  will.  Some  offered  commissions  of  the  first  step  in  becoming  a  master  letter  j 

5  and  10  per  cent  if  he  would  continue  to  craftsman. 


Sluder.t'B  Second  Prize  of  i3  Ancirdcd  to 

Mildred  w^.e6ler 
Presort  High  School 
Present,  Michigan 


Ce.  te!L^er  2",  1935 


Rr,  Cy  Werj".#*r,  Prerllent 
wenr.er  'Jrorer.'  C'jr.rar.v 

Irdlana;  Ir.olina 

dear  Mr,  wenr.er: 


C-r  c^rarv  r?»r  '.ad  orders  fros  .  f  r  Er.’i  ir'd  P-ods 
for  f.everal  venrs,  and  I  ret  ver.'  -.jc:.  ’‘e  iofs  of  veur 

trade  r  d-r  relatt -•'s  nave  alwavs  beer,  frle-d'.v,  a.  d  I 
I'.Ke  -.er^-  ricn  to  rave  tf.ei  co-.t!..-.©  s  , 

Yes,  car  Is  a  s;/ler.dld  fell;w,  Alir.  a  vcp/  ;  ^easing  pers.r.- 
allty.  !  dlsilKed  very  c..ch  to  discrarge  f.:-,  tit  D  me  rv  re- 
8;:r.8lbUlly  to  this  cor.tar.y  to  do  so.  en  Sar  firs’-  started 
e.TKlr/  for  .8,  war  ert;.  .slast  :c  over  -.is  jot  ar.d  i  ro-«*nt 
mar:,  rttfi  .rders  froK  tic  territory,  : -t  I:,  tre  iast  two  years  r.e 
seeic  to  t,ave  lost  all  Interest  Ir.  hlr  w  rK  and  !s  cc».te:.t  wlt.n 
his  old  c -stoDers  af.d  few»»r  orders,  ratter  than  ro.;r.dlnt  -r  r.ew 
cjstooers  ar.d  core  orders. 

ThlB  conparv  har  •  igh  standards.  It  Is  for  that  r-easor.  that 
I  dlscharved  Saa:.  It  wo. id  t>e  xnfalr  tc  ‘J.e  corn; a:.y  ard  unfair 
to  Saa.  to  retain  hlc  ary  ionrer.  It  w-'jld  oe  unfair  to  t:-.e  ccir- 
pany  In  the  sense  .f  losing  orders  ar.d  rrcflts,  ana  -d.falr  to 
Sam  by  let’lng  hlr.  thiryt  he  could  ’get  Ly*  with  u.e  losy,  even 
after  ne  had  received  rany  warnings. 

Tneref  -re,  I  appeal  to  vour  sense  of  fair  play,  help  raxe 
a  man  o-ui  of  Jar  by  •vigini.:  Mr  stand  and  "taice  it  or.  tr.e  cf  in* 
wl;en  he  gets  wat’s  coming  to  hlir.  I  regr*-t  very  r,ich  tna*  :.6 
had  to  icse  .nls  position  Just  tefere  :.is  .tarrlage  to  your  iauf*d.t<»: 
but  Saa  would  be  losl.ng  his  reif-rcsj-ect  If  we  retained  him  under 
such  condltlo-s.  Perhaps  lattr,  after  Sar.  has  proved  hlmstlf  re- 
eponsltle  and  capable  enough,  1  xay  te  atie  to  find  a  place  for 
hill  a^^aln  with  this  cor.panj*. 

I  air  depending  upon  the  hl,tr.  Quality  of  :.ew  England  Poods 
and  OuF  long-sta:iJlnc  frle'.uly  relations  to  retMn  vou  and  t:.e 
many  ot.'.er  cotr.iar.les  In  yt ar  terrlt.r:,-  us  .>.jr  custofners. 

?Iy  test  wis.hes  to  Eon  fer  a  trl  nt  and  :.a,.py  f.iMro  with 
your  daughter  as  Ms  wife.  May  he  always  rove  nlnseif  w.rt.ny 


Ver>'  sincerely  yours, 
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The  Contest  Rules 

SEND  two  copies  of  your  contest 
letter  to  the  Business  Letter  Con- 
rest  Editor  of  the  Business  Educa 
TioN  World,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Your  letters  must 
reach  that  destination  on  or  before 
November  30. 

One  copy  is  to  he  on  plain  white 
paper,  unsigned. 

The  other  copy  should  carry  your 
full  name,  complete  address,  school, 
and  the  notation  “Student”  or 
“Teacher,”  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  of  the  letter.  If  you  are  a 
pupil,  please  give  your  teacher’s 
name  also. 

Only  the  unsigned  copies  of  the 
solutions  will  he  judged.  In  that 
way,  your  entry  is  guaranteed  an 
unbiased  decision. 

.\  prize  of  $3  will  he  awarded  to 
the  student  and  also  to  the  te.lcher 
writing  the  most  acceptable  letter; 
a  prize  of  S3  will  he  awarded  to  win¬ 
ners  of  second  place  in  each  group. 
The  winning  letters  and  Mr.  Frailey’s 
comments  about  them  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  January  issue. 


Honorable  Mention 


t 


The  following  teachers  were  awarded  Hon¬ 
orable  Mention  in  the  September  contest: 


Dinner  to  Cadisch 

A  WELCOME  dinner  was  tendered  Sep¬ 
tember  25  to  Dr.  Ciordon  F.  Cadisch, 
new  dean  of  Hudson  College  of  Commerce 
and  Fine  Arts,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  Dr. 
Cadisch  stated  that  he  is  going  to  make  an 
economic  survey  of  Jersey  City.  He  de¬ 
plored  the  high  cost  of  education,  declaring 
it  tends  to  create  an  aristocracy  of  learning. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  guests 
who  paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Cadisch  were  A. 
W.  Taylor,  Dean  of  the  Clraduate  School 
of  New  York  University;  Raymond  C. 
Coodfellow,  Director  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Newark;  Jay  1.  Henshaw,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  High  Schools  in  Jersey  City;  Paul 
S.  Lomax,  Professor  of  Education  of  New 
York  University;  Hubert  A.  Hagar,  Cen- 
eral  Manager  of  the  (»regg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  W.  P.  Cardner,  President  of  the 
New  Jersey  Title  Ciuarantee  and  Trust 
Company. 

Southern  B.  E.  A.  to  Meet 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Southern  Business  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  will  meet  at  the  JelTerson  Hotel,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  November  28-30.  Professor 
B.  Frank  Kyker,  Director  of  Commercial 
Teacher  Training  at  Woman’s  College  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Creensboro, 
is  president  of  the  association.  The  conven¬ 
tion  theme  is;  “How  Business  Education  May 
More  Nearly  Meet  the  Needs  of  Changing 
Business  and  Economic  Conditions.” 


I  Edith  Hess,  Northwest  Mississippi  Junior  College, 

'  Senatobia,  Mississippi;  William  T.  Elliot.  Hammond 
High  School,  Hammond,  Indiana;  Helen  Waters, 
Langford  High  School.  Langford,  South  Dakota; 
Melida  C.  Kertchcr,  306  Loma  Drive,  Los  Angeles, 
California;  L.  G.  Pulver,  State  Teachers  College, 
Dickinson,  North  Dakota. 

These  students  were  also  awarded  Honor¬ 
able  Mention  in  the  contest; 

Mary  Parmentier,  College  of  Commerce,  5516 
Tenth  Avenue,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin;  Louise  Nelson, 
San  Diego  College  of  Commerce,  1 1 3  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  San  Diego,  California;  Miriam  Gould,  J.  W. 
Riley  Junior  and  Senior  High  School,  South  Bend, 
Indiana;  Orland  Vangsness,  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
High  School,  Marinette,  Wisconsin;  Cloe  Dake,  Fre¬ 
mont  High  School,  Fremont,  Michigan. 


Among  the  prominent  educators  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  convention  will  he; 

F^arl  W.  Barnhart,  (3hicf,  Commercial  Education 
Service,  U.  S.  Oflice  of  Education.  Washington,  1).  C.; 
George  W.  Kavanaugh,  Business  Manager,  Berea 
Caillege.  Berea,  Kentucky;  /\.  P.  Kephart,  Principal, 
Curry  High  SchiMil,  (Ireensboro,  North  Carolina; 
I).  D.  Lessenberry,  Director,  Courses  in  Commercial 
Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Herbert  A. 
Tonne,  .AssfKiate  Professor  of  Education,  New 
York  University;  Foster  laiso.  Instructor,  Thomas 
Jefferson  High  School,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey;  Diuis 
A.  Leslie,  F.ditor,  Shorthand  Texts,  The  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  (Company,  New  York  City;  Professor  A.  J. 
Lawrence,  Falitor,  Modern  Business  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky,  Lexington;  Harry  Collins  Spill¬ 
man,  New  York  City;  Professor  F.  G.  Nichols,  Gradu¬ 
ate  SchiKil  of  Education.  Harvard  University. 
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NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  FEDERATION 

To  meet  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicaso,  December  26-28 


D.  D.  LESSENBERRY 


LOUIS  L.  MANN 


G.  BROMLEY  OXNAM 


( 


i 


NKXT  month  commercial  teachers  through¬ 
out  the  country  will  he  planning  their 
annual  professional  holiday  trip  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commercial  Teachers  Federation  Con¬ 
vention,  meeting  during  Christmas  week  at 
the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago. 

The  program  is  nearing  completion  and 
President  Lessenberry  assures  us  that  it  will 
lie  released  in  time  for  publication  in  the 
Decemlicr  issue  of  this  journal. 

The  Federation  convention  will  open  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  December  26,  with  a 
social  event  of  unusual  attractiveness  in  the 
form  of  a  penthouse  tea  for  former  presidents. 
This  tea  will  be  held  in  the  “House  on  the 
Roof”  at  the  Hotel  Sherman. 

Following  the  tea,  a  general  assembly  will 
be  held  in  the  evening,  at  which  the  keynote 
address  for  the  convention  will  be  delivered 
by  Dr.  Louis  L.  Mann,  Rabbi  of  Sinai  Con¬ 
gregation,  Chicago.  Dr.  Mann  was  formerly 
lecturer  on  Comparative  F.thics  at  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  and  is  now  professor  of  Oriental  Lan¬ 
guages  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  general  assembly  will  be  followed  by 
cards  and  dancing.  These  social  events  will 
be  in  charge  of  Paul  Moser,  president  of 
Moser  College,  Chicago. 

TLe  round  table  meetings  and  forum  dis¬ 
cussions  are  scheduled  for  all  day  Friday. 

Dr.  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  president  of  De 
Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Indiana, 
will  address  the  general  assembly  on  Satur¬ 
day  morning.  Dr.  Oxnam  is  noted  as  an 
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educator,  author,  lecturer  and  minister,  and 
has  attained  national  prominence  through 
his  keen  insight  into  world  problems.  He 
was  a  memlier  of  the  American  delegation 
to  Russia  in  1926  and  of  the  Japanese  Edu¬ 
cation  Commission  in  1932,  and  has  many 
first-hand  contacts  with  the  history-making 
countries  of  the  world  today. 

After  this  assembly  a  business  meeting 
will  be  held,  followed  by  the  election  of  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  ensuing  year.  President  Lessen¬ 
berry  has  scheduled  a  new  feature  of  excep¬ 
tional  pedagogic  value  for  Saturday  afternoon 
from  1:30  to  2:30.  This  feature  will  consist 
of  a  series  of  teaching  demonstrations  of  the 
major  commercial  subjects.  The  convention 
will  end  with  a  banquet  and  dance  Saturday 
evening. 

The  campaign  for  members  is  well  under 
way.  Bruce  F.  Gates,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Federation,  is  in  charge  of  the 
campaign,  assisted  by  twenty-one  district 
supervisors. 

The  Federation  is  a  progressive,  construc¬ 
tive  organization  actively  engaged  in  raising 
the  standards  of  business  training  throughout 
the  country.  For  an  annual  membership  fee 
of  $2,  a  member  receives  a  three-fold  service, 
each  part  well  worth  the  entire  fee:  a  con¬ 
vention  program  of  superior  merit,  a  year¬ 
book  filled  with  instructive  teaching  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  three  issues  of  the  official  journal 
of  the  association.  Federation  Notes,  filled 
with  articles  on  modern  methods. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


SHORTHAND  MEDAL  TEST 

Announcing  the  seventh  annual  mc^dal 
test  for  shorthand  teachers— a  Gregg 
Writer  event  of  first  importance  in 
e\’<»ry  sh^irfhantl  teacher^s  calendar 


•  FLORENCE  ELAINE  ULRICH 

Editor,  Art  and  Credentials  Department 

The  Gregg  Writer,  New  York  , 

WHEN  the  time  arrives  to  announce 
another  Annual  Medal  Test  for 
shorthand  teachers  I  find  myself 
reflecting  upon  the  work  that  is  being  done  in 
the  field  of  shorthand  penmanship  training 
and  the  work  that  remains  to  be  done. 

There  are  many  more  teachers  today  who 
write  a  good  shorthand  style  than  there  were 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago;  but  there  are  not  as 
many  who  have  perfected  that  skill  until  they 
are  writing  beautiful  notes,  such  as  the  notes 
of  Winnifred  Kenna  w'hich  appear  monthly 
in  the  Gregg  Writer.  Yet  the  earlier  teachers 
of  our  system  seemed  to  take  pride  in  emu¬ 
lating  an  expert  style.  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  work  done  by  some  of  the  earlier 
“masters” — teachers  who  wrote  a  truly  beau¬ 
tiful  style — and  wish  that  there  might  be  a 
revival  of  that  love  of  artistic  writing  which 
directed  the  efforts  and  concentrated  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  older  w'riters  of  the  system  to 
the  ultimate  perfection  of  shorthand  notes. 
Higher  speeds  and  accuracy  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  shorter  time.  Many  of  the  older 
teachers  of  the  system  wrote  beautiful  short¬ 
hand  at  150  words  a  minute  as  easily  and 
fluently  as  some  of  our  teachers  write  100  or 
less.  The  attention  of  shorthand  teachers  to¬ 
day  seems  to  have  been  drawn  more  toward 
the  theories  of  teaching  and  testing  than  to 
the  necessity  for  developing,  themselves,  skill 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting  to  demonstrate 
to  their  pupils. 

On  the  other  hand,  whereas  in  the  old  days 
teachers  were  probably  divided  quite  clearly 
into  two  classes — those  who  could  write  short¬ 
hand  expertly,  and  those  who  could  not  write 


shorthand — we  have  today  a  vast  number  of 
teachers  with  a  higher  level  of  personal  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  writing.  They  are  not  “masters” 
of  shorthand  penmanship  as  some  of  their 
predecessors  were,  perhaps,  but  they  can 
write  shorthand. 

A  Nofeworfhy  Demonstration 

Not  long  ago  a  group  of  teachers,  eager  to 
increase  their  shorthand  writing  speed,  gath¬ 
ered  together  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Ciregg  to 
practice  dictation  at  150  words  a  minute  or 
thereabouts.  As  he  watched,  something  of  the 
old  desire  to  wield  the  pen  (he  was  the  win¬ 
ner  of  speed  medals  in  other  systems  before 
inventing  his  own,  you  know)  tingled  his 
finger  tips,  and  picking  up  a  pencil  he,  too, 
commenced  taking  the  dictation!  That  dem¬ 
onstration  put  to  flight  the  myth  that  one 
who  knows  how  to  write  shorthand  in  the 
first  place  must  be  constantly  practicing  to 
retain  shorthand  speed. 

Mr.  Fry,  our  Business  Manager,  who  prob¬ 
ably  has  not  written  shorthand  from  dictation 
for  much  longer  than  he  will  tell  (though  you 
wouldn’t  suspect  it)  said  recently:  “There  is 
no  reason  why  any  teacher  who  k^ows  short¬ 
hand  can’t  write  150  words  a  minute  just  as 
easily  as  he  can  write  80  or  100.”  Picking  up 
his  pencil  he  proceeded  to  demonstrate  that 
his  theory  was  sound — he  had  not  lost  any 
of  the  skill  with  which  he  demonstrated  to 
his  own  students,  and  yet  he  has  not  been  in 
a  classroom  to  teach  for  nearly  thirty  years!  A 
man  whom  many  of  our  readers  know  as  a 
shorthand  teacher,  Raymond  Kelly,  performed 
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ai  a  business  show  in  Chicago  a  teat  ot  skill 
that  I  shall  nevt  r  lorgct.  I  le  asked  the  writer 
to  announce  to  the  jx*ople  who  had  gathered 
around  the  shorthand  exhibit  that  he  would 
take  dictation  in  any  language  from  any  one 
in  the  audience  who  wanted  to  dictate  to 
him!  Picking  up  a  piece  of  chalk,  he  took 
his  [xjsition  Ixfore  the  hlacklward.  The  dicta¬ 
tors  included  a  Japanese  who  read  in  his  own 
language,  and  whose  dictation  Mr.  Kelly 
took  down  and  atterward  read  hack,  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  know  the  language!  He, 
too,  was  a  shorthand  teacher  who  could  con¬ 
vincingly  demonstrate  what  he  taught — that 
shorthand  is  written  by  sound  only! 

There  is  a  tendency  toward  requiring  teach¬ 
ers  to  have  the  skill  themselves  that  they  ex- 
|K'ct  to  develop  in  the  students,  d'heir  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  in  attaining  that  skill  will, 
in  a  large  measure,  help  them  to  understand 
the  students’  individual  pirohlems  and  impiro- 
vise  methods  for  the  solution  of  them.  It  will 
enable  them  to  make  use  of  that  efficient  de¬ 
vice  through  which  any  skill  is  taught:  the 
eye. 

Tvery  year  new  teachers  epualify  for 
presentation  of  the  Clold  Medal  which  rates 
them  alwve  the  average  in  shorthand  writing 
style.  Every  shorthand  teacher  should  aspire 
lo  have  his  name  on  that  list! 

Properly,  the  pxnmanship  training  afforded 
by  this  Test  can  be  made  to  increase  writing 
spxed.  The  teacher  who  practices  the  Medal 
Test  as  it  should  be  practiced  will  increase 
his  shorthand  writing  spxed  in  piropxirtion  to 


the  executional  skill  he  achieves.  A  halting, 
slow  writing  style,  with  dots  and  thick  lines, 
wobbly  strokes  and  clumsy  characters,  will 
not  qualify  for  the  Medal.  Just  as  a  teacher’s  ! 
record  of  students  trained  to  qualify  for  the  j 
Gregg  Writer  credentials  is  a  factor  that  is  I 
taken  into  consideration  for  some  school  apt-  ^ 
px>intments  today,  so  recognition  will  be  given 
to  teachers  who  hold  the  Medal.  It  is  well  to 
be  in  line  for  that  recognition.  It  isn’t  diffi¬ 
cult  to  learn  to  write  shorthand  as  it  should 
be  written — certainly  not  difficult  to  qualify  1 
for  the  Medal  if  the  teacher  has  made  up  his  ' 
mind  to  have  it  and  to  do  the  necessary  prac¬ 
tice  to  attain  the  skill  for  it.  This  preparation 
does  not  require  much  time.  A  few'  minutes  1 
Ixfore  classes  assemble,  or  at  odd  moments  1 
during  the  day,  on  individual  outlines  or  ; 
combinations  that  give  trouble,  will  quickly  I 
eliminate  the  “rough  spxjts’’  in  writing  and  1 

help!  to  develop!  a  smooth  style.  ( 

.\rnold  Bennett  says: 

The  history  of  success  in  any  art  is  a  history  of  J 
recomnuncements,  of  the  disiK-rsal  and  reforming 
of  doubts,  of  an  ever-increasing  conception  of  the  I 
extent  of  the  territory  unconquered,  ant!  an  ever-  F 
decreasing  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  territory 
conquered.  I 

The  seconif  great  danger  which  threatens  ulti-  ' 
mate  success  is  nothing  but  a  mere  drying  up  of 
enthusiasm  for  it.  j 

There  must  be  no  “drying  up  of  enthusi-  i 
asm’’  for  shorthand  writing.  I  think  that  this  i 
personal  pleasure  in  writing  shorthand  was  [ 
respx)nsible  for  the  marked  success  of  the 
early  shorthand  writers. 


A  specimen  of  blacfboard  notes  meriting  a  gold  medal  award.  The  writer  is  J.  P.  Griest,  William 

Pitt  High  School,  York,  Pennsylvania. 
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Official  Awards  for  This  Year’s 


SHORTHAND  MEDAL  TEST 


Gold  Medal  Award 

The  (iold  Medal  in  lavalliere  style  (as 
shown  here),  or  with  a  watch  charm  attach¬ 
ment,  is  awarded  on  every  specimen  of  notes 
that  attains  the  standard  of  writing  style  for 
this  avvaril.  To  qualify,  a  specimen  must  re¬ 
ject  a  smooth,  firm  and  light  writing  line 
with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  continuity  in  moving 
from  one  outline  to  the 
next.  Writing  that  is  not 
written  smoothly  will 
have  wobbly  strokes, 
dulled  and  angular  join¬ 
ings,  and  improper  for¬ 
mation  of  characters.  If 
the  specimen  is  not  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  fluent,  con¬ 
tinuous  writing  motion 
the  results  frequently 
show  blobs  or  wide  thick 
strokes  at  the  end  of 
outlines.  The  jx;n  should 
be  gradually  lifted  from 
the  paper  as  the  character  is  being  com¬ 
pleted,  and  moved  directly  to  tbe  spot  where 
the  writing  of  the  next  word  is  to  begin. 
Notes  practically  perfect  in  formation  are  re¬ 
quired;  and  under  no  circumstances  can  a 
medal  be  aw'arded  on  a  specimen  that  reflects 
basic  or  elementary  faults  of  w'riting,  such  as 
failure  to  keep  /  and  r  up  at  the  end,  to  join 
we  are  and  we  will  correctly,  etc.  Next  month 
we  shall  discuss  basic  faults  in  specimens 
submitted  in  previous  tests. 

Any  basic  fault  of  writing  can  be  corrected. 
Merely  knowing  how  to  make  an  outline 
often  enables  one  to  write  it  correctly.  Study 
of  individual  characters  is  suggested. 

Silver  Medal  Award 

The  Silver  Medal  w'ith  similar  attachments 
is  awarded  on  specimens  that  show  a  good 
degree  of  executional  skill  but  have  not  the 


O.  G.  A.  Medal 
Lavalliere  Style 


same  high  percentage  of  accurate  outlines  as 
the  Gold  Medal  specimens.  The  specimen, 
however,  must  be  fluently  written,  and  free 
of  any  basic  faults  of  writing. 

Proficiency  Cerfificate  Award 

The  Proficiency  Certificate  is  awarded  to 
every  shorthand  teacher  whose  specimen  re¬ 
flects  understanding  of  how  the  shorthand 
should  be  written  and  a  reasonable  degree  of 
fluency  in  writing  it.  The  certificates  are  is¬ 
sued  with  both  Gold  Seals  and  Red  Seals, 
depending  on  merit.  O.  (i.  A.  Membership 
Certificates  will  be  issued  to  all  teachers  who 
do  not  already  hold  this  certificate  and  whose 
notes  qualify.  All  other  specimens  will  be 
returned  with  criticisms  and  suggestions. 

V:  1 
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The  Certificate  of  Proficiency 
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Suggestions  for  Preparing  the  Test 


Wc  realize  that  some  of  our  teachers  have 
iKen  collecting  Proficiency  Certificates  year 
after  year  until  they  have  almost  enough  of 
them  to  paper  a  wall  of  the  classroom.  These 
certificates  are  expensive  to  issue,  but  we  do 
not  mind  that.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  no 
particular  good  results  from  making  such  a 
collection — that  more  good  will  be  done  if 
teachers  who  submit  notes  which  do  not 
qualify  for  the  Medal  receive  their  corrected 
s}x;cimens  for  further  study  and  practice  until 
the  standard  of  style  required  is  attained. 
Will  teachers,  therefore,  please  give  the  nec¬ 
essary  information  on  their  specimens  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  basis  for  awards  given 
l>elow  ? 

Changes  in  Certificafe  Awards 

1.  Teachers  who  previously  received  the  O.  G.  A. 
Membership  Certificate  should  so  state  on  their 
pajsers,  and  write  “Applying  for  the  Proficiency  Cer¬ 
tificate  or  Medals”  on  the  top  of  the  test. 

2.  Teachers  to  whom  the  Proficiency  Certificate 
has  previously  been  issued  should  so  state  on  their 
papers,  and  write  on  the  top  of  their  specimens 
“Entered  for  Medals  only.” 

3.  Teachers  who  have  previously  qualified  for  the 
Silver  Medal  should  so  state  on  their  specimens,  and 
enter  their  specimens  “For  Gold  Medal  only.” 

The  tests  received  will  be  divided  into  the 
respective  classes  and  considered  accordingly. 
If  a  specimen  received  for  “Proficiency  Cer¬ 
tificate  or  Medal  award,”  from  a  teacher  who 
has  not  previously  entered  his  writing  for  one 
of  the  awards,  qualifies  for  one  of  the  medals, 
both  certificate  and  medal  will  be  awarded. 
In  this  event  the  certificate  will  be  issued 
“With  Honor.” 

In  addition,  the  following  suggestions  for 
the  preparation  of  the  test  will  be  helpful, 
whether  the  specimen  submitted  is  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  blackboard  copy  or  written  with 
pen,  (Pencil  notes  are  not  acceptable.)  Since 
most  teachers  do  better  work  on  the  black¬ 
board,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  their 
classroom  writing  is  done  on  the  board,  we 
urge  that  teachers  send  a  photograph  of  their 
blackboard  specimens  if  possible,  together 
with  a  pen-written  specimen. 


1.  The  blackboard  should  be  properly  located  with 
legard  to  lighting  effects  in  order  to  secure  a  good 
photograph.  Wash  the  board  so  that  it  is  clean  and  j 
black  on  which  to  write  the  final  copy.  Keep  the  ( 
point  of  the  chalk  sharpened,  so  that  the  writing  line 
is  of  the  same  thickness  throughout  the  copy.  The  j 
photograph  should  be  large  enough  to  permit  of  i 
proper  analysis  of  your  writing,  and  suitable  for  1 
reproduction  purposes  should  it  be  required. 

2.  If  pen  is  used  it  may  be  either  fountain  pen 
or  dip  pen.  Any  good  quality  of  ink,  preferably 
black,  will  do.  Do  not  use  drawing  ink.  The  paper  ' 
should  be  of  good  grade.  It  should  be  the  standard 
penmanship  size  sheet  8J4  x  II.  Write  the  notes 
in  a  column  three  inches  wide;  there  is  no  restrk- 
tion  regarding  length.  Most  writers  do  better 
work  on  paper  having  writing  lines  and  wc  sug¬ 
gest,  therefore,  that  ruled  paper  be  used. 

3.  Write  on  the  top  of  the  sheet  (preferably  on  : 
the  typewriter)  your  name,  address,  including  city 
and  state,  and  the  school  at  which  you  arc  teaching; 
head  it  “Teachers’  Medal  Test,”  and  state  whether 
or  not  you  have  an  O.  G.  A.  Membership  Certifi¬ 
cate  or  any  other  award  won  in  a  previous  Medal 
Test.  Practice  the  copy  as  often  as  desired,  or  until 
the  best  specimen  you  arc  able  to  write  is  produced, 
before  submitting  your  test.  The  closing  date  is 
January  31,  1936. 

The  committee  of  judges  to  pass  upon  the 
specimens  consists  of  John  Robert  Gregg, 
Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  Hubert  A,  Hagar,  Guy 
S.  Fry,  Charles  Lee  Swem,  and  Florence 
Elaine  Ulrich. 


1935  OFFICIAL  MEDAL  TEST  COPY 

Have  you  ever  wanted  something  with 
a  burning  intensity  that  occupied  your 
waking  thoughts  and  dominated  your 
dreams  and  failed  to  get  it?  And  being  i 
unsuccessful  have  you  given  it  up  only  to 
find  that  it  came  to  you?  I  think  all  of  us  ‘ 
have  had  this  experience.  Did  the  thing  , 
we  want  come  to  us  because  of  the  effort 
we  put  forth  or  because  of  some  queer, 
perverse  streak  in  fate  that  withholds  the 
things  we  fight  for  but  relents  when  we 
become  indifferent? 

Unconcern  over  the  reward  of  effort 
means  no  anxiety  or  excess  of  useless  j 
emotion.  Your  forces  are  not  scattered  ;  t 
between  longing  and  doing;  they  can  be 
concentrated  on  accomplishing  the  objec¬ 
tive.  The  things  that  belong  to  you  and 
you  work  for  shall  come,  if  you  do  not 
be  too  much  concerned  over  getting 
them.  This  is  the  psychological  significance 
of  the  art  of  indifference. — Selected.  | 
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''THE  NEWEST  ERA  IN  WALL  STREET" 

(Saturday  Evening  Post  for  September  28) 


•  Reviewed  by  DEAN  EVERETT  W.  LORD 

WORDS  frequently  change  in  their 
significance  as  conditions  about 
them  change.  Thus  it  happens  that 
a  name,  once  quite  truly  descriptive  of  the 
object  to  which  it  is  applied,  may  later  seem 
to  be  misleading  or  even  false.  When  stocks 
and  bonds  were  designated  “securities,”  they 
were  no  doubt  thought  to  indicate  a  degree 
of  security  which  other  evidences  of  wealth 
did  not  possess.  But  with  the  development 
of  the  stock  exchange,  with  the  discovery  that 
fortunes  could  be  made  through  devious  stock 
manipulation,  and  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
peculiar  ethical  standards  of  the  trust  promo¬ 
ter,  these  papers  wholly  lost  their  rating  for 
'  security;  the  name  remained,  but  it  was  no 
longer  indicative  of  secure  wealth. 

The  stock  exchange  has  an  important  func¬ 
tion  in  our  economic  organization,  for  with¬ 
out  a  market  where  stocks  may  be  readily 
bought  and  sold,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
•  finance  our  great  business  ventures.  Some 
may  feel  that  that  would  not  be  altogether 
undesirable,  but  in  truth  it  would  be  little 
short  of  a  calamity. 

Yet  there  have  been  such  evils  in  connec¬ 


^  As  announced  in  the  September  issue  (page  47), 
the  B.E.W.  is  reprinting  each  month  selected  portions 
of  Criticism,  Suggestion  and  Advice,  an  eight-page 
semi-monthly  bulletin  prepared  and  published  by  the 
faculty  of  Boston  University’s  College  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  the  self-improvement  of  students  of 
business.  The  subject  matter  of  this  bulletin  is  based 
on  a  current  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  The 
bulletin  is  now  in  its  sixth  year  and  it  has  a  circula- 

1 


tion  with  stock  market  dealings  that  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  business,  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  has  been  made  the  target  of  general 
criticism,  threatened  with  restriction  and  re¬ 
straint,  and  finally  subjected  to  a  federal  law 
intended  to  eliminate  abuses  and  protect 
investors. 

This  is  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1933, 
and  although  as  Mr.  Lefevre  points  out,  it 
was  “prepared  too  hastily  and  in  the  wrong 
mood,”  this  law  has  brought  about  a  New 
Era  in  Wall  Street. 

Buyers  of  securities  may  be  investors,  seek¬ 
ing  permanent  income  from  their  invest¬ 
ments,  and  therefore  vitally  interested  in  the 
soundness  of  the  business  whose  stock  they 
purchase;  or  they  may  be  speculators,  seeking 
profits  from  changing  prices,  quite  regardless 
of  the  standing  of  the  business  concerned; 
or  they  may  be  gamblers  paying  small 
amounts  for  stocks  “on  margin” — virtually 
betting  on  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  price — and 
taking  the  chance  of  losing  all  their  capital 
if  they  bet  the  wrong  way. 

The  Securities  Act  will  help  the  investor, 
since  it  requires  the  publication  of  detailed 


tion  of  nearly  9,000  copies.  The  editor  b  Charles 
E.  Bellatty,  head  of  the  department  of  advertising  of 
Boston  University.  All  communications  regarding  this 
new  department  of  the  B.E.W.  should  be  addressed 
to  him  at  525  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  B.E.W.  is  delighted  to  have  the  privilege  of 
bringing  to  its  readers  contributions  from  Dean  Lord 
and  his  faculty  in  this  brief  edition  of  Criticism, 
Suggestion  and  Advice. 
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information  alxjut  the  company  issuing  the 
stock  for  sale,  and  prohibits  stock  manipula¬ 
tion  hy  insiders — directors  and  officers  of  the 
corporation.  These  officials  cannot  now  specu¬ 
late  in  the  stock  of  their  own  company  for 
their  own  profit  to  the  disadvantage  and  loss 
of  their  stockholders. 

This  seems  to  protect  the  investor,  hut  the 
amount  and  detail  ot  information  which  has 
l>een  called  for  before  a  new  issue  of  stock 
can  be  offered  for  sale  is  so  great  that  it  has 
almost  smothered  new  growth  and  is  felt  by 
many  to  be  seriously  retarding  the  revival  of 
business. 

The  Securities  .\ct  may  make  speculation  a 
little  more  difficult  but  it  does  not  eliminate 
it,  and  it  should  not,  for  sjK'culation  is  by 
no  means  all  an  evil:  speculation  makes  a 
market  {X)ssible.  But  it  does  no  harm  to  regu¬ 
late  and  sometimes  to  restrain  even  that 
desirable  activity. 

Quesfions 

1.  “Most  people  find  it  easier  to  tratle  in  sUxks 
than  in  coninuHlitics.’’  Why? 

2.  “Fasliions  chan>;e  in  business  morals  as  in  rai¬ 
ment."  I)<K.‘s  this  inilicate  that  morality  is  a  chanpin}; 
concept'  On  what  then  is  morality  based? 

3.  What  is  a  “seat”  in  the  Stexk  KxchanRe'  What 
fixes  the  price  of  a  seat? 

■f.  What  are  “customer's  men'” 

5.  Explain  buyinj;  “on  mar>;in.” 

(i.  What  is  a  “short  sale?” 

7.  “The  Exchanj'e  did  a  f;rcat  <leal  to  jiromote  the 
fiscal  health  of  the  younp  (lovernment.”  Can  you 
find  any  historical  warrant  for  this  statement  of  Mr. 
Ciay,  president  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchan^je? 

8.  Who  is  chairman  of  the  Federal  Securities  Ex¬ 
change  Commission? 

— - - ^ - 

Still  the  Virtues 

“F.  P.  A.”  of  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  quotes  the  following  “Truetalk" 
from  President  Hutchins’s  address  to  the 
Class  of  1935,  University  of  Chicago; 

Do  not  let  “practical”  men  tell  you  that  you  should 
surrender  your  ideals  because  they  are  impractical. 
Do  not  be  reconciled  to  dishonesty,  indecency,  and 
brutality  because  gentlemanly  ways  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  of  being  dishonest,  indecent,  and  brutal.  As 
time  passes  resist  the  corruption  that  must  come  with 
it.  Courage,  tem}XTance,  liberality,  honor,  justice, 
wisdom,  reason,  and  understanding,  these  are  still  the 
virtues. 


CORRECTED  ENGLISH 

•  JOHN  WALTER  SULLIVAN 

“Write,"  said  Quintilian,  “not  so  much  that  you 
may  he  understood ,  hut  so  that  you  cannot  he  mis¬ 
understood.”  Readers  are  cordially  invited  to  asl( 
questions.  Professor  Sullivan  uill  answer  them  to 
the  best  of  hts  ahihty  in  finding  authority  sufficiently 
accepted.  .Iddress  Editor,  Criticism,  Suggestion  and 
.Idvice,  525  Bvylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

"Please"  is  Preferable  fo  "Kindly" 

“Kimlly  scnil  the  bulletin  to  the  above  address. 
Thank  you  for  this  favor.” 

('oRRFCTiD;  I  shall  appreciate  your  sending  the 
bulletin  to  the  atldress  given  alcove. 

Rt.vsoN:  Do  not  thanh  in  advance  of  the  receipt 
of  the  favor. 

Gerund  and  Pronoun 

“ft's  being  him  was  not  thought  of.” 

CoRRtcTiu:  It  being  he  was  not  thought  of. 
or 

Wc  did  not  think  of  its  being  him. 

Reason:  .\  predicate  pronoun  used  after  the  gerund 
being  is  in  the  same  case  as  the  gerund. 

Split  Infinitive 

“Many  readers  as  srxin  as  they  have  finished  arc 
inclined  to  immediately  shout  that  .  .  .” 

Corrected:  Many  readers,  as  scxin  as  they  have 
finished,  arc  inclined  to  shout  immediately  that  .  .  . 

Reason:  .\n  adverb  should  not  be  placed  between 
to  and  the  infinitive.  The  rule  against  what  is  called 
the  split  infinitive  is  supjxirted  by  the  best  usage,  al¬ 
though  violated  in  rare  cases  by  good  writers.  Viola¬ 
tion  of  the  rule  does  not  constitute  gcRxl  writing. 

See  the  Pictures  I 

“On  the  contrary,  a  {xrson  in  this  position  is  in 
a  very  gcxid  jxisition  to  curb  the  growth  of  crime,  ^ 
and  to  mp  the  scourge  before  it  blossoms  forth  in  its 
bright  red  bhxims.” 

Corrected:  On  the  contrary  a  person  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  can  do  much  to  prevent  the  growth  of  crime. 

Reason:  Properly  employed,  metaphor  is  a  good 
thing,  but  when  the  implied  comparisons  present  pic¬ 
tures  that  are  vague,  complex,  or  contradictory,  the 
metaphor  should  be  avoided.  ,, 

"Two  .  .  .  Couple"  I 

“Here  arc  a  couple  of  my  own  comments.” 

Corrected:  Here  arc  two  of  my  own  comments. 

Reason:  Couple  is  projxrly  used  of  two  jxrsons  or 
things  of  the  same  kind  tak.en  together.  When  the 
persons  or  things  are  merely  plural  use  “two." 
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STUDYING  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS 

i  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  September  28 ) 


•  With  CHARLES  and  RUTH  BELLATTY 

rSIDK  back  cover:  A  prizc-contest  page  that 
doesn't  l(K)k  like  a  crazy  quilt!  This  t)rderly 
layout  attracts  attention  through  the  striking  contrast 
of  retl  and  black  on  yellow.  See  how  black  shading 
has  been  addetl  to  the  red  of  the  top  display.  This 
shading  makes  easy  reading  because  it  tones  down 
the  vibration  that  the  red  on  the  yellow  otherwise 
would  create.  The  blue  of  the  (lackage  ctnils  oti  the 
top  display  agreeably.  The  [lage  is  easy  to  reatl,  and 
you  ought  to  read  it  and  go  after  one  of  those  prizes. 
Now  we  might  add  that  we  could  have  praised  this 
Sno  Sheen  advertisement  whole-heartedly  if  the  pack- 
atje  in  the  lower  lelt  hanil  corner  had  been  larger,  if 
the  base  line  had  extendeil  fully  across  the  page,  and 
if  the  first  line  of  the  boldface  ilisplay  under  the 
measuring  cup  had  been  so  imlented  as  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  pointing  effect  of  the  handle, 

Pav.i  Dutch  Hoy  White-Lcavl;  A  balanceil  page 
characterizevl  by  contrast  of  colors  ami  contrast  of 
1(1. as.  Yellow-orange  dominates  and  warms  the  illus¬ 
trations  on  one  side.  There’s  yellow  in  the  green  and 
yellow  in  the  red.  Kven  the  shadows  on  this  half  of 
the  page  suggest  sunlight  and  warmth.  On  the  other 
side  the  predominant  color  is  the  still,  cold  blue-violet 
— the  complement  of  yellow-orange.  There’s  a  chilly 
blue  in  the  bricks  of  the  chimneys  and  even  in  the 
yellow  radiance  through  the  lower  windows.  The 
rays  of  the  sun  and  the  shading  around  the  frost  gixl 
tie  the  small  {xirtraits  to  the  larger  pictures  below 
them.  Placing  the  elliptical  background  ujxm  the 
large  illustrations  also  helps  unify  the  design.  Text  is 
worth  reading.  Kxcellent  reason-why  style.  Free 
booklet  handled  correctly.  .Advertisement  carries  “l)e- 
‘  |)artiiient  155”  as  a  key. 

i  Pa(.i  bl.  What  thoughts  come  into  your  mind  as 
j  voii  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page.'  For 
bright  comments  on  these  advertisements  received 
from  five  students  before  November  2f),  we  shall 
;  send  five  SI  prizes.  Please  mail  your  criticism  on  a 
j  pistcard.  .Address  Fditor,  Criticism,  Suggestion  and 
'  Advice.  525  Hoylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
j  Pack  bU.  Interesting  point  here.  Though  there’s 
a  long  distance  from  “I.ook”  to  “It  sings!”  the 
curved  handle  and  the  Ixidy  of  the  kettle  carry  our 
eyes  quickly  through  the  catch  line.  The  little  adver¬ 
tisement  is  balanced,  readable,  and  concise. 

Pack  76.  This  dignified  advertisement  of  the 
Florsheim  Shoe  might  be  even  better  if  a  large  initial 
e  “I  ”  connected  the  beautiful  engraving  of  the  shoes 
with  the  legible  panel  of  type  and  if  the  display  lines 
at  the  bottom  had  been  stepix'd  up  in  size  so  as  to 
avoid  sjxittiness. 

Pack  74.  It’s  hard  to  pass  by  the  Reo  advertise¬ 
ment.  t'ontrast  of  white  on  black  attracts  attention. 
Catch  lines  carry  our  eyes  down  toward  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  which,  in  turn,  leads  to  the  text.  The  argu- 
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ments  convince  us  and  the  heavy  display  at  the  base 
hel|)s  balance  the  advertisement.  The  columns  of 
white  space  between  the  panels  of  type  lead  to 
“Speed -wagons.”  Reversing  the  direction  of  the 
truck  at  the  bottom  would  have  been  an  improve¬ 
ment  worth  more  than  its  cost. 

Pac.k  6b.  No  matter  what  their  size  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  “61”  floor  varnish  usually  stand  out.  Study 
this  one  as  regards  contrast,  motion,  unity,  legibility, 
balance,  and  salesmanship. 

Pack  66.  The  .Aqua  A'elva  advertisement  uses  white 
on  black  effectively  through  making  tyix*  lines  com¬ 
paratively  few  and  hand-lettering  and  tyjK-  faces  broad 
enough  to  appear  on  a  reverse  plate  without  smudg¬ 
ing. 

P.AOK  47.  This  National  Life  Insurance  Omipany 
advertisement  maintains  the  high  standard  of  the 
series  to  which  it  belongs.  The  slogan  holds  the  pic¬ 
ture  into  the  page.  The  figures  in  the  illustration, 
the  white  space  and  the  shadow  on  the  floor  lead  to 
the  headline" — an  inverted  pvramid  which  carries  us 
to  the  text.  Sub-heads  break  the  text  pleasantly;  the 
story  of  how  a  Bostonian  escaix-d  from  V'ermont  is 
interesting;  s(K)n  we  are  absorbing  a  sales  talk.  The 
name  of  the  company  stands  out  proudly  and  the 
liberally -spaced  coujxin  invites  answers. 

Page  46.  The  Ticonderoga  pencil  eiuarter-page  is 
worthy  of  study  for  several  reasons.  It  shows  the 
pnxluct  full  size  and  in  use.  It  repnxiuces  almost 
identically  the  result  of  that  use.  It  suggests  high 
quality,  speed,  economy,  scientific  construction,  relia¬ 
bility.  See  how  the  background  has  been  lightened 
so  that  it  will  not  attract  attention  away  from  the 
(lencil.  Catch  the  suggestion  of  the  rounded  line  of 
type  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner.  Count  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  design  that  lead  eyes  to  the  px-ncil.  Sec 
if  you  can  find  nine  of  them. 

For  Discussion  in  Class 

Questions  based  upon  Mr.  Otto  Kleppner's  “Adver¬ 
tising  Procedure,"  Chapter  I. 

1.  In  what  stage  or  stages  of  Mr.  Klcjipncr’s  ad¬ 
vertising  spiral  arc  the  advertisements  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  pnxlucts  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  Sep¬ 
tember  2b  r 


I  leinz  Soups  .  2d  Cover 

Plymouth  Cars  .  Page  3 

Wdiitman’s  Chcxrolates .  Page  4 

Camplx-ll’s  Soups  .  Page  25 

Dixlge  Trucks  .  Page  27 

Delco-Remy  Units  . Page  29 

Texaco  Fire-Chief  . Page  34 

Spuds  . Page  36 

Super-Shell  . Page  39 
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TWO-DOLLAR  WORDS 

•  JOHN  MAUREL 

//qE  not  careless  in  deeds,  nor  confused  in  words, 

D  nor  rambling  in  thought.” — Marcus  Aurelius. 
'I'he  following  quotations  are  from  the  September  28 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  For  the  best 
list  of  usual  words  used  unusually  well  in  the  article 
or  the  story  which  holds  the  leading  position  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  for  November  9,  *‘C.  S.  & 
A.”  will  award  S2.00.  Students  should  mail  their 
letters  so  as  to  reach  the  Editor  of  Criticism,  Sug¬ 
gestion  and  .-idvice,  525  Boylsion  Street,  Boston,  not 
later  than  November  20. 

Usual  Words  Used  Unusually  Well 

“You’re  a  dear,”  .said  the  long  laily. — “Triumph,” 
rhomas  Beer. 

“But  his  mind  became  a  funnel  through  which 
sand  thundered." — “Triumph.” 

“Ashbel  watched  the  car  drifting  away.” — 
“Triumph.” 

“The  chK'ks  of  Amemus,  Massachusetts,  spol^e 
aloud  through  fresh  rain.” — “Triumph.” 

“The  meadow  of  hats  and  heads  chuckled." — 
“Triumph.” 

“Buzzings  and  chuckles  sank  to  a  nervous  quiet.” 
— “Triumph.” 

“A  mon/(eylil{e  malice  crept  into  the  W’izened  face.” 
—“Furious  Young  Man,”  I.  A.  R.  Wylie. 

“It  was  late  afternoon  as  he  stormed  up  the  steps 
of  the  tenement.” — “Furious  Young  Man.” 

“He  smiled  crookfdly  to  himself.” — “Furious 
Young  Man.” 

“The  monstrous  tapestry  of  staring,  empty  faces 
had  vanished.” — “Furious  Young  Man.” 

Consult  a  Dictionary 

The  brief  list  below  contains  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  words  that  few  persons  pronounce  cor¬ 
rectly.  Look  these  words  over.  If  you  feel  at  all 
doubtful  about  the  correct  pronunciation  consult  a 
dictionary. 


address 

harass 

applicable 

hospitable 

affluence 

incomparable 

ally 

impotent 

alternately 

municipal 

chastisement 

obligatory 

combatant 

ordeal 

condolence 

preamble 

contrary 

precedence 

despicable 

primarily 

dirigible 

revocable 

equitable 

temporarily 

exquisite 

voluntarily 

For  Students  of  Advertising 

Get  rid  of  "by"  in  the  following  examples  of 
careless  writing: 

1.  After  seeing  the  catalog  we  are  sure  you  will 
be  satisfied  by  favoring  us  with  your  order. 

2.  The  requirements  are  a  high  school  education 
or  by  passing  an  ent.'ance  examination. 

3.  By  helping  you  we  know  you  will  tell  others. 

4.  By  frec]uent  sousing  and  special  attention  to  the 
spots,  the  whole  garment  comes  out  like  new. 

5.  Lux  is  made  of  the  purest  material  known  by 
a  sjiecial  formula. 

6.  Keep  {xjsted  on  the  flower  market  by  seeing 
our  dis]>lays. 

7.  This  service  is  extended  to  you  without  cost  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  proprietor. 

8  Enjoy  that  fishing  trip  by  wearing  Herman’s 
.\rmy  Shoes. 

9.  By  telephoning  us  we  will  call  promptly  at  youi 
home. 

10.  This  idea  we  believe  will  save  you  time  and 
bother  by  not  having  to  sew  on  three  or  four  buttons 
every  time  the  suit  is  washed. 


EDITORIAL  PUZZLES 

Students  of  Advertising  as  well  as  students  of 
Journalism  may  obtain  helpful  practice  in  making 
ready  for  print  the  following  paragraphs.  These  were 
“Editorial  Puzzles”  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
the  Editor  of  which  cordially  permits  us  to  use  them. 

1.  Of  the  two  plans  the  second  only  was  a  curative 
process  and  not  a  preventative;  but  everyone  who  had 
occasion  to  look  into  it  feel  that  it  is  the  best  pro¬ 
posal,  and  that  it  should  su;icrcede  the  present  system.  * 

2.  The  crow  is  one  of  the  most  abused  of  our  j 

feathered  friends.  Though  being  often  accused  of 
ruining  crops,  the  farmer  frequently  finds  that  they 
are  to  a  certain  extent  quite  helpful  in  ridding  fields 
of  rodents.  ' 

3.  The  speaker  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  j 
citizen  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  issues  before 
they  vote,  “It  is  a  shame”  he  said  “that  people  do  > 
not  know  who  and  what  they  are  voting  for.” 

4.  Public  opinion  was  soon  crystalised  on  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  the  trip  to  the  Arctic  and  the  result  was 
that  the  newspapers  began  giveing  more  space  to  this 
than  any  projwsal  before  the  people. 

5.  Haveing  placed  too  much  baggage  in  the  canoe, 

it  upset.  Dripping  wet,  the  trip  around  one  of  the  ■ 
inland  lakes  of  the  Philipines  was  abandoned  by  d»e 
students. 

6.  The  officer  said  that  the  missing  man  had  been 
harrassed  by  foes  of  the  eighteenth  amendment,  in- 
fering  that  he  might  of  been  kidnaped.  “His  where¬ 
abouts”  he  declared  are  even  unknown  to  those 
whom  many  believed  were  eye  witnesses.” 
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TEACHING  TRANSCRIBING  SKILL 


The  ettneludin^  installment  of  an  article 
in  which  the  prticedure  in  teachin|$  this 
subject  efficiently  is  clearly  set  forth 

•  WALLACE  W.  RENSHAW 

Manager,  New  York  Office 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 


IN  the  September  issue  of  the  Busin kss  Edu¬ 
cation  World,  Mr.  Barnhart  made  an  im¬ 
portant  point.  He  expressed  the  conviction 
that  one  of  the  major  problems  in  im¬ 
proving  transcription  is  to  develop  the  ability 
of  the  pupils  to  get  and  to  express  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  dictation.  A  monotonous,  evenly 
spaced  dictating,  with  pauses  in  the  middle 
I  of  thought  units,  makes  this  impossible.  The 
teacher  herself  must  be  conscious  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  dictation.  Dictating  naturally,  giv¬ 
ing  oral  evidence  of  the  appropriate  punctua¬ 
tion,  helps  to  convey  the  meaning  to  the 
student.  This  naturalness  can  be  secured 
through  pauses,  inflections,  and  slight  changes 
in  the  rate  of  dictation.  Above  all,  breaks  in 
I  the  dictation  should  have  some  relation  to 
'  the  groupings  of  words  that  constitute  a 
j  thought  unit. 


The  Puncfuafion  of  Shorfhand  Notes  During 
the  Take 


\ 


1 


When  you  have  made  sure  that,  in  dic¬ 
tating,  you  have,  through  pauses,  inflections, 
and  variations  in  tone  and  speed,  given  oral 
evidence  of  the  desired  punctuation,  train 
your  students  to  indicate  this  punctuation  in 
their  notes.  If  the  dictation  is  well  within 
their  capacity,  they  will  be  able  to  do  this. 
Out  on  the  job  when  the  employer  pauses  to 
frame  a  thought,  the  stenographer  will  have 
many  opportunities  for  going  back  over  her 
notes  to  improve  them  and  to  add  needed 
punctuation  while  the  subject  matter  and  in¬ 
tonations  are  fresh  in  mind.  She  will  not  do 


this,  however,  unless  you  have  thoroughly 
trained  her  throughout  the  transcription 
course  to  do  so. 

Rotes  of  Speed  in  Typewriting,  Reading 
Shorthand,  and  Transcribing 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  relation  of 
the  three  factors  of  rate  of  typewriting,  rate 
of  reading  shorthand,  and  rate  of  transcrib¬ 
ing.  Personally,  I  do  not  feel  that  enough 
reliable  data  are  available  for  drawing  con¬ 
clusions  or  setting  up  standards.  Our  first 
step  here  is  the  gathering  of  data  and  the 
interpreting  of  those  data.  For  our  con¬ 
venience  in  doing  this,  it  might  be  helpful 


TftAMSCRXPTlOli  ORiPB 
of  '^Ta/y, 


to  reduce  the  information  to  chart  form  some¬ 
what  like  that  here  shown,  so  that  we  may 
obtain  a  clear  picture  of  the  whole  situation. 
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The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  he  able 
to  say  with  some  assurance  what  the  relation 
should  be  between  transcribing  speed  and 
speeds  in  reading  shorthand  and  in  typewrit¬ 
ing.  It  will  then  he  clear  that  we  may  not 
fairly  exjKct  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency 
in  transcribing  unless  definite  relative  speeds 
have  already  been  attained  in  reading  short¬ 
hand  and  in  tyjKwriting. 

Intentional  Errors  in  Dictating 

In  the  routine  of  classrtx^m  dictation,  the 
student  is  given  only  matter  that  has  been 
carefully  edited.  That  is  an  ideal  situation 
and,  because  it  is  ideal,  it  is  not  adec]uate  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  actual  dictation  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  office.  The  business  man,  with  hundreds 
of  other  things  in  mind,  is  guilty  of  all  the 
errors  in  grammar  and  sentence  construction 
that  the  imagination  can  conjure.  If  our 
graduates  are  to  be  properly  prepared  for 
this  situation,  it  is  well  to  duplicate  this  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  classroom — at  least  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  In  some  cases,  especially  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  kind  of  training,  mention  that 
an  error  has  been  made  which  they  are  ex- 
}>ected  to  detect  and  correct.  In  other  cases, 
make  no  mention  of  it,  but  leave  the  matter 
to  the  alertness  of  the  students,  (five  an 
extra  credit  to  those  who  do  correct  the  error. 
Stop  in  the  middle  of  a  letter  and  say,  “(jo 
back  to  where  I  said  ‘  ’  and 

change  it  to  read  this  way.”  The  student 
will  get  much  of  this  in  the  business  office, 
and  he  should  be  trained  for  it. 

Diagnosis  of  Transcribing  DIfficulfies 

The  setting  up  of  teaching  procedures  must 
lie  a  group  affair.  Diagnosis,  though,  cannot 
be  carried  on  to  advantage  on  that  scale;  it 
must  be  individual,  for  student  weaknesses 
are  individual.  Generalizations  are  ineffective. 
We  must  know  what  the  individual  difficul¬ 
ties  of  each  student  are.  The  accompanying 
diagnostic  chart  is  submitted  for  your  con¬ 
sideration. 

Of  course,  I  understand  that  the  pressure 
of  other  duties  will  make  it  impossible  for 
the  teacher  to  do  personally  all  the  recording 
incident  to  individual  charts  for  her  students, 
but  that  is  not  necessary  and  it  is  not  de¬ 


sirable.  The  student  has  arrived  at  a  [xiint  in 
his  chronological  age  and  in  his  education 
where  he  can  begin  to  take  on  some  re- 
s{x)nsibility,  and  I  can  sec  no  reason  why  he 


Analysis  of  Transcribing  Errors  | 

_  _  f 


Failure  to  iirasji  imaninj; 
Shortlnnid 

Worils  oinittnl 

Wortls  misread 

Typeuritnij’ 

.Misstrikes 

Omissions 

Transiiositions 

.Mechanical 

Spacmi: 

.Arrangement 

Watness 

! 

1 

I'tinHs/j 

.Spelling! 

Syllabication 

Capitalization 

Syntax 

Ptitu  tiiution 

1 

Comma 

.Ajiostroplie 

Quotation  Marks 

PeriiHl 

C.olon 

Semicolon 

Question  Mark 
F.xclamation 

1 

cannot  do  the  recording  himself.  In  fact, 
that  recording  will  help  impress  him  with 
the  need  for  the  things  to  be  done. 

My  suggestion  is  that  when  a  letter  has 
been  transcribed,  the  papers  be  exchanged. 
The  teacher  then  reads  the  letter,  indicating 
essential  punctuation,  sjiclling  out  words  that 
are  likely  to  have  given  trouble,  etc.  The 
person  doing  the  correcting  should  initial  the  j 
copy  so  that  he  may  receive  an  extra  penalty  ! 
for  any  errors  he  fails  to  detect.  The  student  ' 
then  takes  his  own  transcript  and  records  the 
mistakes  on  his  diagnostic  chart. 

Of  course,  some  other  elements  of  diagnosis 
will  not  show  up  through  the  chart,  but  will 
be  evident  to  the  teacher  as  she  makes  the 
rounds  of  the  classroom  observing  individual  1 
techniques. 

Diagnosis  in  transcribing  is  almost  an  un¬ 
explored  field.  It  calls  for  intelligence,  care, 
and  a  great  deal  of  work.  I  am  reminded  of 
a  recent  conversation  with  a  student  who  had 
repeatedly  failed  in  his  40-word  typing  test,  i 
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His  teacher  had  told  him  that  if  he  also 
failed  the  next  test,  she  would  take  him  to 
the  principal.  Now  taking  him  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  might  have  been  helpful  if  the  youngster 
had  been  indifferent  or  inattentive.  He  was, 
however,  doing  his  level  best,  and  what  he 
needed  was  not  a  threat  of  being  taken  to  the 
principal,  but  rather  thoughtful  and  careful 
diagnosis  of  his  difficulty. 

This  particular  case  had  to  do  with  a  boy’s 
difficulty  in  typewriting,  but  the  same  thing 
is  happening  all  the  time  with  reference  to 
transcribing.  Of  course,  the  element  of  the 
threat  is  not  always  present,  but  there  is  very 
often  a  tremendous  amount  of  lost  motion 
in  misdirected  drill  and  practice,  where  intel¬ 
ligent  diagnosis  would  provide  a  short  cut, 
to  the  l-jenefit  of  teacher  and  students. 

Remedial  Teaching 

It  is  wasteful  to  take  the  time  of  a  whole 
class  for  remedial  teaching  and  drills  inspired 
hy  mistakes  made  by  only  a  few  students. 
That  is  why  I  suggested  the  individual  diag¬ 
nostic  chart.  This  chart  makes  it  possible  to 
instruct  and  drill  each  student  on  the  things 
that  are  giving  him  trouble.  One  student 
will  l->e  reminded  that  he  should  punctuate 
as  he  writes  his  shorthand  notes;  another 
that  his  shorthand  outlines  are  faulty  with 
resj^>ect  to  proportion;  another  that  he  con¬ 
sistently  has  “holes”  in  his  notes;  another 
that  he  uses  “there”  for  “their”;  someone 
else  that  he  forgets  alx)ut  commas  and  the 
restrictive  clause — and  so  on  all  through  the 
varied  and  weird  things  that  can  happen 
when  one  scrambles  an  involved  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  the  vagaries  of  the  English  language,  an 
imperfect  command  of  the  typewriter,  and 
something  less  than  [perfection  in  shorthand, 
and  from  it  all  tries,  under  pressure,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  transcript. 

The  suggested  diagnostic  chart  is  offered 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  serve  as  a  basis  for 
remedial  teaching.  It  is  not  an  exhaustive 
,  and  minute  analysis  of  all  the  mistakes  that 
i  can  be  made.  Such  a  chart  would  be  so  diffi- 

I  cult  to  administer  that  it  would  defeat  its  own 
:  purpose. 

j  In  a  recent  article  on  transcription  there 
I  was  a  statement  of  minimum  punctuation 


rules  furnished  each  student.  One  of  the 
rules  for  the  comma  sets  forth  that  a  comma 
is  used  to  indicate  an  independent  construc¬ 
tion  which  is  directive,  transitional,  pre¬ 
liminary,  interpolated,  absolute,  exclamatory, 
appositive,  or  direct  address.  Personally,  I 
have  my  doubts  whether  under  pressure  of 
transcription  the  student  is  going  to  go 
through  the  process  of  analysis  involved  in 
the  application  of  this  one  rule.  Here  in  the 
office  I  have  better  success  if  I  point  out  to  a 
stenographer  that  punctuation  is  simply  the 
printed  evidence  of  the  voice  inflection  of  the 
dictator.  Then  I  read  the  sentence  aloud, 
running  the  words  together  verbally  as  she 
ran  them  together  in  typing.  Then  I  reread 
it  with  a  pause  where  the  comma  belongs, 
and  the  need  for  the  comma  becomes  evident. 
Of  course,  a  simple  set  of  rules  should  be  at 
hand,  and  a  conscientious  student  or  stenog¬ 
rapher  will  in  time  recognize  the  need  for 
lamiliarity  with  fundamental  rules. 

The  chart  to  which  I  have  referred,  filled 
out  for  a  series  of  transcripts,  will  indicate 
major  weaknesses  and  point  the  way  to 
needed  instruction  or  practice.  A  succession 
of  checks  or  numbers,  for  instance,  follow¬ 
ing  “Comma”  will  show  clearly  the  need  for 
reference  to  a  few  simple  rules  for  the  use 
of  that  mark  of  punctuation.  The  number 
of  errors  in  spelling  should  be  indicated  on 
the  chart;  doubtless  most  teachers  will  wish 
to  supplement  this  by  requiring  that  the  mis¬ 
spelled  words  be  written,  say,  ten  times  each. 

The  chart  might  well  be  accompanied  by 
a  practice  sheet  like  that  shown  here  for 
shorthand  outlines  misread.  Note,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  treatment  of  “say,”  misread  for 


DATE 

CORRECT 

WORD 

CORRECT 

OUTLINE 

MISREAD 

AS 

FOR  WHICH  THE 
OUTLINE  IS 

“see.”  Of  course,  the  practice  sheet  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  variations.  If  a  student  abandoned 
a  difficult  outline  without  attempting  to  com¬ 
plete  it,  or  wrote  it  incorrectly,  all  four  col¬ 
umns  would  not  be  needed,  but  he  would  use 
the  first  two. 
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Monumeiiti< 


The  Merchandise  Mart  of  Chicago, 
known  as  the  Great  Central  Market  of 
the  Midwest,  and  covering  one-eighth  of 
a  mile  in  length  and  half  that -in  width,  is 
virtually  a  complete  city  within  itself.  The 
total  population  of  17,000  is  more  than  any  onq 
of  11  state  capitals  in  the  United  States.  The 
daily  traffic  in  the  17  passenger  elevators  is 
40,000  p)eople.  The  elevators  travel  400  miles 
a  day — the  distance  from  Chicago  to  Ashta¬ 
bula,  Ohio.  Its  12  freight  elevators  can  carry 
a  single  capacity  load  of  118,000  pounds,  or 
the  equivalent  of  52  Ford  coupes.  There  are 
36  traffic  officers — uniformed  patrolmen  and 
plain-clothes  men — a  larger  force  than  will  be 
found  in  many  medium-sized  cities. 

The  Mart  was  opened  on  May  1,  1930,  at 
a  cost  of  $28,000,000,  and  is  the  biggest  build¬ 
ing  in  the  world  set  on  stilts;  in  fact,  it  is 
propped  up  over  the  Northwestern  Railroad 
freight  lines.  The  air-right  agreement  made 
with  the  railroads  controlling  vertical  land 


•  GOLDENA  M.  FISHER 

Chicago,  Illinois 


ownership  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  and 
interesting  phases  of  their  construction  prob¬ 
lems.  The  building  has  458  caissons  (twice, 
those  in  any  other  structure)  going  100  feet 
below  street  level. 

This  “Midwest  Showcase”  is  of  modern 
architecture — massive  in  style.  It  is  almost! 
rectangular  in  shape.  There  are  18  stories 
with  an  additional  6-story  tower  or  penthouse, 
two  stories  of  which  are  occupied  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  studios. 

The  floor  space  is  4,023,400  square  feet,  or 
93  acres,  containing  6^^  miles  of  corridors, 
most  of  which  are  lined  on  one  side,  and 
many  of  them  on  both  sides,  with  shop  win-, 
dows.  There  are  40  miles  of  plumbing,  3 
miles  of  wiring,  and  32^  miles  of  pipin 
for  steam  heating.'  It  takes  an  average  of 


CHICAGO'S  MERCHANDISE  MART.  A  COMMERCIAL  CITY  WITHIN  ITSELF 

Midwest  News  Bur 


Tho  c*«»unlry%  greatest  whalesale  showcase 
is  the  Merchandise  Mart  in  Chicago,  where 
buyers  gather  to  purchase  the  nation^s  wares 


4,000  windows,  totaling  90,000  square  feet — 
enough  to  encase  a  20-story  building  on  a 
ICO  X  100  lot  completely  in  glass.  In  zero 
weather  the  Mart  has  used  as  high  as  204 
tons  of  coal  in  a  single  day. 

The  Merchandise  Mart’s  water  system  is 
a  complete  unit  in  itself,  and  although  it  uses 
city  water,  this  supply  is  refiltered  by  Mer¬ 
chandise  Mart  filters  before  going  to  the 
tenants.  This  building  uses  approximately 
165,000,000  gallons  of  water  every  month, 
summer  and  winter. 

Air  in  the  Mart  is  changed  four  times 
every  hour,  winter  and  summer,  by  a  system 
of  130  fans  with  a  total  horse-power  of 
1,773.5,  which  move  a  total  of  3,037,408  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute.  Tbe  fans  work  ten 
hours  a  day  and  are  running  at  top  speed 
between  three  and  five  in  the  morning,  when 
city  air  is  supposed  to  be  most  fresh.  The 
restaurants  on  the  first  floor  and  a  few  of  the 
other  floors,  including  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Studios,  are  air-conditioned. 

Facing  the  Chicago  River,  the  main  en¬ 
trance  on  North  Bank  Drive  opens  to  an  im¬ 
pressive  lobby  where  visitors  will  find  restau¬ 
rants. 


banking  facilities, 
branch  post  office,  drug  store,  railroad  and 
theater  ticket  offices,  candy  shop,  cigar  coun¬ 
ter,  news-stands,  and  completely  equipped 
barlier  shops  and  beauty  salons. 

Fifteen  beautiful  murals  by  Jules  Guerin 
adorn  the  upper  walls  of  the  lobby,  depicting 
typical  marketing  scenes  in  foreign  countries 
and  breathing  the  romance  of  the  many  lands 
from  which  goods  in  the  Mart  have  been 


,250,000  kilowatt-hours  a  month  to  supply 
»  needs  of  the  Mart.  (The  average  home 
ms  on  200  kilowatts,  approximately.)  The 
W  lighting  at  night  from  the  base  of  the 
silding  and  around  two  upper  floors  takes 
J|700  kilowatt-hours  per  month.  There  are 


^THIS  IS  THE  THIRD  of  a  series  of  ten  articles  which  will  appear  in 
le  Business  Education  World  this  year,  dealins  with  monuments  to  business 
^ierprise:  your  own  sugsestions  of  subjects  for  this  series  will  be  appreciated 


gathered.  The  first  floor  only  is  devoted  to 
retail  business. 

This  arcade  building,  it  such  you  wish  to  call 
it,  is  a  wholesale  buying  showcase,  displaying 
5,000  different  lines  of  merchandise  represent¬ 
ing  the  output  of  600  different  manufactur¬ 
ers.  This  is  a  market  for  things  ordinarily 
sold  in  stores,  ranging  from  home  furnish¬ 
ings,  floor  coverings,  food  stuffs,  gadgets  of 
all  kinds,  and  electrical  appliances  to  men’s, 
women’s,  and  children’s  wears.  Neither  the 
colorful  bazaars  of  the  Far  East  nor  the  fa¬ 
mous  market  places  of  Europe  can  compare 
w'ith  the  Merchandise  Mart  in  the  wealth 
and  variety  of  merchandise  shown.  Here 
store  buyers  may  find  staple  merchandise  as 
well  as  the  unusual — the  newest  styles,  the 
latest  innovations  with  which  to  tempt  their 
customers. 

College  and  university  students  are  regu¬ 
larly  conducted  on  tours  through  this  build¬ 
ing  in  order  to  study  at  first  hand  the  problems 
connected  with  wholesale  and  retail  buying 
and  selling  (merchandising,  in  other  words), 
advertising,  and,  indirectly,  economic  facts. 

At  the  close  of  1933,  104,000  buyers  had 
spent  $137,000,000  at  the  Merchandise  Mart; 
yet  by  January,  1935,  the  numl^er  of  registered 
buyers  had  increased  94.2  per  cent.  This 
massive  building,  started  after  depression  be¬ 
gan,  and  completed  during  the  depression 
year  of  1930,  is  reflecting  a  definite  increase 
in  business.  The  Mart  makes  a  study  of  the 
sales  reports  of  the  manufacturers  represented 
here,  thereby  giving  one  insight  into  the 
game  of  business  and  the  desires  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  as  indicated  by  the  buying  wishes  of 
the  public  throughout  the  country.  Current 
reports  reflect  a  definite  emergence  from  the 
depression. 

Draushon's  New  Home 

Few  things  are  more  inspiring  than  a  new 
home.  Down  in  San  Antonio  where  the 
Spanish  architecture  lends  so  much  atmos¬ 
phere  to  that  hustling  Texas  city,  the 
Draughon  Business  College  chose  modern¬ 
istic  decorations  for  its  new  home  at  409-411 
Martin  Street. 

G.  W.  Parish,  president,  who  has  been  with 
the  school  twenty-seven  years,  tells  us  that  the 


spacious  windows  reveal  to  those  passing 
along  the  sidewalk  an  imposing  battery  of 
new  typewriters  and  countless  flying  fingers. 
From  the  lower  floor,  which  contains  other 
classrooms  and  the  administrative  offices,  a 
wide  ramp  leads  to  the  bookkeeping  quarters 
and  auditorium  alx)ve. 

This  modern  building  of  over  thirty  thou- 
sand  square  feet  in  area  is  occupied  in  its  j 
entirety  by  the  school.  For  years  one  of  the 
leading  business  colleges  of  the  country,  | 
Draughon’s  of  San  Antonio  is  to  be  con-  \ 
gratulated  on  its  confidence  in  the  future,  ji 
expressed  by  the  purchase  of  this  new  and  j 
commodious  home. 

Keeps  Graduate  Records 

OMER  C.  Lessmann,  Principal  of  Less- 
mann’s  Practical  Business  School,  of 
San  Francisco,  believes  in  placing  before  his 
student  body  and  prospective  clientele  the 
exact  facts  regarding  the  training  and  place¬ 
ment  of  his  students.  He  accomplishes  this 
by  the  use  of  a  large  chart  on  which  is  shown 
the  name,  address,  and  age  of  the  students 
placed  during  the  preceding  year,  the  school  < 
from  which  they  were  graduated,  the  length  I 
of  their  training  time  in  months,  the  date  ! 
placed,  kind  of  position,  name  of  firm,  and 
line  of  business. 

Along  with  other  pertinent  facts  shown  on 
this  chart  are  these — the  average  training  | 
time  for  1934  was  7.661  months;  the  average 
training  cost  was  $143.45;  the  average  age 
was  21  years.  These  figures  apply  only  to 
the  students  who  were  placed  in  employment. 

The  slogan  of  the  school  is  “Trains  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Into  Employment.’’ 
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HOW  I  TEACH  GREGG  SHORTHAND 

The  fir^t  of  these  timed  daily  tea€*h- 
injS  plaos  appeared  in  the  Marcdi  issue 


•  LOUIS  A.  LESLIE.  C.S.R. 

Editor,  The  Gregg  News  Letter 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Lesson  Plan  for  Chapter  VII 

(The  Lesson  Plans  given  here  are  ot  value  only  when  used  as  suggested  in  the 
March,  1935,  issue  of  the  Hi  sinlss  Education  World.  As  explained  there,  italic 
type  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  matter  so  printed  is  a  verbatim  report  of  the  wri¬ 
ter's  own  classroom  instruction.  These  verbatim  reports  are  included  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  very  small  amount  of  explanation  required  with  this  method  of  teaching.) 


UNIT  19 

123.  Manual  Paragraph  153.  12  Minutes 


The  sylluhles  ten,  den  are  expressed  hy 


(a)  Sudden,  deny,  dinner,  evidence,  hidden,  condense. 

(h)  Tender,  tendency,  written,  threaten,  bulletin,  straighten,  captain,  fountain, 
maintain,  contain,  obtain,  retain,  detain,  attain,  continue,  continued,  continues, 
continuous. 


124.  Manual  Paragraph  153  (continued).  51/2  Minutes 


The  syllables  tern,  dem  are  expressed  hy 


(a)  Random,  wisdom,  freedom,  kingdom,  seldom,  academy. 

(b)  Estimate,  victim,  temjTer,  temple,  temporary,  attempt,  item. 
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125.  Manual  Paragraph  157.  S^/2  Minu+es 

The  blending  principle  maizes  possible  some  interesting  and  valuable  phrases: 


To  me,  to  my,  to  meet,  to  mean,  to  know,  to  make,  at  once,  it  must  be,  it  may 
Ik,  at  any,  at  any  time,  in  due  time,  in  due  course,  what  to  do,  to  draw. 

126.  Manual  Paragraphs  158  and  159.  3  Minutes 


When  do-not  is  preceded  by  a  pronoun,  it  is  expressed  by  the  sign  den: 


I  do  not,  I  do  not  see,  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  believe,  we  do  not,  we  do  not 
believe,  they  do  not,  they  do  not  know,  you  do  not,  you  do  not  know. 

When  necessary,  don’t  may  be  distinguished  from  do  not  by  writing  don  for 
don’t,  thus: 


I  don’t,  we  don’t,  they  don’t. 

127.  Unit  36,  A  Short  Vocabulary.  15  Minutes 

Present  Manual  Page  155  in  the  same  way  that  you  have  presented  the  brief 
forms.  All  the  words  in  Unit  36  are  to  be  learned  as  brief  forms.  One  column  of 
these  w'ords  will  be  presented  in  each  of  Units  20  to  27,  inclusive. 


Abstract,  accommodation,  accompany,  administration,  affidavit,  freight,  Ameri¬ 
can,  application,  approval,  architect,  argument,  assist,  Atlantic,  attach,  attorney, 
attract,  authoritative,  automobile,  avoid,  bankrupt,  bookkeeper,  bureau. 

128.  Home-Work  Assignment 

Read  Manual  Paragraphs  154,  157,  158,  159;  write  twice  Manual  Page  155;  read 
and  write  at  least  once  Fundamental  Drills,  Exercise  30.  Impress  students  with  the 
importance  of  using  the  keys  to  save  time. 
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UNIT  20 

129.  Manual  Paragraphs  161,  162.  31/2  Minutes 

^  ^  ^  ^ ^ 

Earn,  burn,  burner,  cheer,  cheered,  shared,  germ,  shirt,  charter,  barn,  bird, 
period. 


130.  Manual  Paragraph  163.  4  Minutes 


Art,  cart,  guard,  garden,  smart,  lard,  alert,  merit,  guarantee. 


131.  Manual  Paragraph  164.  5I/2  Minutes 

By  turning  the  s  or  th  around,  you  can  show  that  r  is  there.  Notice  these  words: 


/f' 


Conceit,  concert,  deceit,  desert,  siege,  serge,  insert,  assert,  assertion,  absurd, 
third,  thirty,  thermometer. 


132.  Manual  Paragraph  165.  I  M/2  Minutes 


In  a  good  many  words  the  r  may  be  omitted  altogether.  These  words  jail  into 
natural  groups.  There  are,  for  instance,  a  number  of  words  with  the  syllable  ar: 


(a)  Large,  largely,  larger,  march,  margin,  argue. 

(b)  Turn,  term,  serve,  reserve,  deserve,  preserve,  servant,  survey,  verse,  reverse, 
converse,  learn,  certain,  firm,  confirm. 


(c)  Corner,  born,  court,  cord,  board,  boarder,  indorse,  source,  sort,  warm,  warn, 
worry,  worth,  worthy,  worst. 
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133.  Manual  Paragraph  166.  31/2  Minutes 


The  syllables  tern,  clern  are  expressed  by  ten. 


4r-/ 


Western,  eastern,  attorney,  eternal,  Iraiernity,  pattern,  nioilcrn. 


134.  Manual  Paragraph  168.  21/2  Minutes 

The  syllable  ther  is  written  without  the  r. 


Neither,  gather,  mother,  hroilier,  weather,  bother,  leather,  hitherto. 


135.  Unit  36,  A  Short  Vocabulary  (Continued).  10  Minutes 

Present  column  one.  Manual  l^age  I'^h.  (Sec  Paragraph  127  of  Unit  P).) 


Christmas,  citizen,  civil,  clerk,  commerce,  commercial,  compare,  comparative, 
consequent-consequence,  conclude,  conclusion,  congress,  connect,  conspicuous,  con¬ 
stitution,  conversation. 


136.  Home-Work  Assignment 

Read  Manual  Paragraphs  162,  163,  164,  166,  167,  168;  write  at  least  twice  col¬ 
umn  one.  Manual  Page  156;  read  and  write  at  least  once  Fundamental  Drills,  Exer¬ 
cises  31,  32.  Impress  students  with  the  importance  of  using  the  keys  to  save  time. 


UNIT  21 

137.  Manual  Paragraph  170.  14  Minutes 

The  prefixes  for,  fore,  fur  are  expressed  by  f;  the  suffixes  ful  and  ify  are  ex¬ 
pressed  by  f;  self  by  s;  selves  by  ses;  and  age  by  j; 
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(a)  Foreign,  forever,  forget,  forgive,  forgot. 

(b)  Furnace,  furnish,  furniture. 

(c)  Dignified,  gratifying,  notify,  certified. 

(d)  Fearful,  grateful,  helpful,  beautiful,  careful,  cheerful,  dreadful,  faithful, 
hopeful,  painful,  }X)werful,  successful,  thankful,  thoughtful,  useful,  w'onderful. 

(e)  Herself,  himself,  itself,  myself,  yourself. 

(f)  Ourselves,  themselves,  yourselves. 

(g)  Average,  carriage,  cottage,  courage,  damage,  discouraged,  encourage, 
encouragement,  image,  manage,  manager,  marriage,  message,  package,  passage, 
patronage,  percentage,  storage,  tonnage,  village,  voyage. 


138.  Manual  Paragraph  171.  18  Minutes 

In  order  to  mu/{e  good  phrases  we  sometimes  abbreviate  a  word  form,  even 
though  the  word  must  be  written  in  full  when  it  stands  alone. 


To  him,  I  told  him,  we  told  him,  give  him,  write  him,  tell  him,  I  hope,  we  hope, 
I  hope  to  hear,  I  hope  you  will,  I  hope  you  can,  we  hope  you  will,  we  hope  you  will 
have,  we  hope  you  will  be,  I  am  sorry,  we  are  sorry,  I  want,  you  want,  we  want,  if 
you  want,  do  you  want,  early  reply,  at  an  early  date,  days  ago,  weeks  ago,  months 
ago,  years  ago,  week  or  two  ago,  day  or  two  ago,  as  near  as  possible,  few  days,  few 
months,  few  minutes,  be  sure,  we  are  sure,  I  am  sure,  I  feel  sure,  we  feel  sure. 
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139.  Unit  36,  A  Short  Vocabulary  (continued).  10  Minutes 

Present  column  two,  Manual  Page  156.  (See  Paragraph  127  of  Unit  19.) 


Corporation,  coupon,  crop,  cultivate,  curious,  deceive,  default,  defendant,  dem¬ 
ocrat,  designate,  disagreement,  disappoint,  discuss,  distinct,  distinguish,  disturb. 

140.  Home-Work  Assignment 

Read  Manual  Paragraphs  170,  171;  write  at  least  twice  column  two.  Manual 
Page  156;  read  and  write  at  least  once  Fundamental  Drills,  Exercise  33;  read  and 
write  at  least  once  Graded  Readings,  Chapter  VII;  Speed  Studies,  Chapter  VII,  to  be 
used  as  material  for  reading  tests  if  desired;  otherwise  it  may  be  assigned  for  reading 
practice.  Impress  students  with  the  importance  of  using  the  keys  to  save  time. 

{.Tkt  shorthand  characters  in  these  Lesson  Plans  are  written  by  Charles  Zoubek,  C.S.RA 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK 


The  general  theme  for  the  fifteenth 
annual  observance  of  American  Edu¬ 
cation  Week  this  month  is  “The  School 
and  Democracy.”  Year  by  year  American 
Education  Week  has  grown  in  significance 
as  a  national  celebration  of  public  education. 
During  this  week  millions  of  citizens  visit 
their  schools  and,  in  countless  other  w'ays 
throughout  the  country,  the  attention  of  the 
people  is  focused  upon  the  public  school. 

The  following  topics  are  suggested  for  the 
day-by-day  observance  but  each  community 
will  be  free  to  change  and  adapt  them  to 
its  own  particular  needs: 

Monday,  November  11 — The  School  and 
the  Citizen 


Tuesday,  November  12 — ^The  School  and 
the  State 

Wednesday,  November  13 — The  School 
and  the  Nation 

Thursday,  November  14 — The  School  and 
Social  Change 

Friday,  November  15 — The  School  and 
Country  Life 

Saturday,  November  16 — The  School  and 
Recreation 

Sunday,  November  17 — Education  and  the 
Good  Life 

As  has  been  the  custom  since  its  incep¬ 
tion,  American  Education  Week  will  be 
sjx)nsored  jointly  by  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  American  Legion. 


The  B.  E.  W.  for  1934-1935  (Volume  15),  a  1,000-page  book,  may  be  obtained 
in  a  rich  red  vellum  de  luxe  cloth  binding,  with  title  stamped  in  art  gold  on  the 
$2  net,  postpaid.  Send  your  order  to  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
WORLD,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
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THE  IDEA  EXCHANGE 

•  Edited  by  HARRIET  P.  BANKER 


To  encourage  the  exchange  of  helpful  ideas,  a  three-year  subscription  to  the 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD  will  be  awarded  to  each  teacher  whose 
contribution  is  accepted  by  the  editor.  Contributions  should  be  short,  and 

preferably  Illustrated. 


The  Star  Award  Chart  described  in  the 
following  paragraphs  has  proved  espe¬ 
cially  successful  as  a  means  of  arousing 
a  spirit  of  competition  among  the  students  in 
my  dictation  classes.  The  student  not  only 
competes  with  his  own  record,  but  with  other 
members  of  the  class,  and  the  classes  compete 
with  each  other. 

A  chart,  ruled  off  in  columns  for  recording 
the  tests,  is  posted  for  each  class.  A  wider 
space  at  the  left  is  used  for  entering  the 
names  of  the  students  as  rapidly  as  they 
qualify.  The  heading  shows  the  speed  for 
which  the  class  is  working. 

I  use  the  Gregg  Writer  five-minute  tests. 
A  grade  of  99  per  cent  on  a  transcript  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  gold  star;  98  per  cent,  by  a  blue 
star,  and  97  per  cent,  by  a  red  star.  A  grade 
of  96  per  cent  entitles  the  student  to  enter  his 
name  on  the  chart,  but  does  not  entitle  him 
to  a  star.  A  check  mark  in  the  proper  column 
shows  on  which  test  this  grade  was  made. 

The  simplicity  of  the  plan  makes  it  an  easy 
device  for  the  busy  teacher  to  use,  yet  it  keeps 
the  students  keyed  up  to  their  best  work. — 
Eunice  Bohannon,  Jefferson  High  School, 
Roanol{e,  Virginia. 

A  Bouquet,  for  the  Winners 

HE  pupils  in  my  Typing  I  and  Shorthand 
I  classes  have  enjoyed  using  the  devices 
which  are  described  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs; 

The  device  for  the  typing  students  consists 
of  a  flower  basket,  drawn  on  the  blackboard. 
As  each  pupil  reaches  a  net  speed  of  fifteen 
words  a  minute,  a  flower  is  placed  in  the 
basket.  To  identify  the  owner  of  the  flower. 


a  ribbon  bearing  the 
pupil’s  initials  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  stem. 
When  a  pupil  reaches 
a  net  speed  of  twenty- 
five  words  a  minute, 
she  brings  to  class  a 
snapshot  of  herself,  the 
head  of  which  is  cut 
out  and  mounted  on 
the  handle  of  the  bask¬ 
et.  The  assorted  flowers  and  the  ribbons  in 
contrasting  and  harmonious  colors  make  a 
most  attractive  display. 

The  airport  device,  which  I  used  in  the 
Shorthand  I  class,  proved  most  successful  in 
developing  and  encouraging  a  spirit  of  emu¬ 
lation  among  the  pupils.  It  may  be  used  to 
score  ranks  on  Unit  tests  or  on  tests  on  Brief 
Forms. 

Each  pupil  has  a  paper  or  a  cardboard  plane 
about  two  inches  long,  upon  which  her  name 
is  written.  Along  one  end  of  the  blackboard, 
beginning  about  half  way  from  bottom  to 
top,  the  numbers  70,  80,  90  and  100  are 
placed  at  equal  intervals;  in  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner,  a  small  landing  field  is  drawn, 
and  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner,  a  hangar. 
Pupils  whose  tests  score  over  70  per  cent, 
suspend  their  planes  by  a  thread  from  a 
thumb  tack  inserted  in  the  top  moulding  of 
the  blackboard.  The  height  of  the  plane  de¬ 
pends  on  the  percentage  scored  on  the  test. 

If  a  student  scores  100  per  cent  on  two, 
three  or  more  successive  tests,  the  figures  200, 
300,  etc.,  are  placed  beside  her  plane.  Should 
the  student  fall  below  100  per  cent,  she  must 
then  begin  at  100  to  rise  again.  This  stipu- 
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lation  aiTorcls  an  opjx)rtunity  lor  those  in  the 
up{K‘r  quarter  of  the  class  to  vie  with  each 
other.  If  a  pupil  scores  l-velow  70  j^er  cent, 
her  plane  is  forced  to  land;  if  the  score  is 
Ix'low  50  [K*r  cent,  her  plane  must  go  back 
to  the  hangar. — S.  M.  A".,  St.  John  High 
School,  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 


Improving  the  Bookkeeping  Exercise 

AMONC'i  the  problems  which  arise  in  the 
^  teaching  of  Iwokkeeping  there  are  the 
following  two:  first,  how  to  circumvent  the 
}X)ssibility  ol  slow  pupils  copying  the  exer¬ 
cise  work  Irom  their  lellow  students;  second, 
how  to  handle  with  the  greatest  economy  of 
the  instructor's  time  the  detail  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  correcting  of  completed  ex¬ 
ercises.  Incidentally,  from  the  student's  point 
of  view,  the  corrected  exercises  are  of  little 
value  since  the  points  covered  by  the  correc¬ 
tions  have  long  been  passed  when  the  cor¬ 
rected  pafiers  are  returned. 

1  have  placed  the  following  system  in  oper¬ 
ation  in  my  department  and  have  found  that 
it  solves  lx)th  these  problems  to  our  satis¬ 
faction. 

1.  When  the  exercises  are  assigned,  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  given  a  key  answer  to  judge  the 
accuracy  of  their  progress. 

2.  The  exercises,  for  the  most  part,  are 
worked  out  by  the  students  in  the  presence  ol 
the  instructor.  In  fact,  the  instructor  walks 
alxiut  the  classroom  during  the  laboratory 
period,  correcting  the  errors  as  they  are  made, 
thus  giving  the  students  the  full  value  of  such 
corrections. 

3.  When  the  exercises  are  completed,  the 
instructor  checks  them  only  for  neatness  and 
completeness. — Theodore  Fruehling,  Thorn¬ 
ton  Fractional  Township  High  School,  Calu¬ 
met  City,  Illinois. 


The  Stars  Tell  the  Story 

Twice  each  week  my  tyjxwriting  students 
type  for  five  minutes  on  new  material, 
their  principal  object ive  being  [xrfect  papers. 
As  an  incentive  to  accuracy,  I  have  made  a 
chart  on  which  the  students’  names  are  listed. 
For  each  perfect  paper,  a  gold  star  is  awarded 
the  student;  for  each  pajK-r  with  but  one  er¬ 


ror,  a  silver  star;  for  each  one  with  two  errors,  ■ 
a  green  star;  and  for  each  one  with  three  ' 
errors,  a  blue  star. 

When  a  paper  contains  four  or  more  errors, 
a  “danger  signal”  is  placed  opposite  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  name.  This  danger  signal  is  made  by  j 
cutting  olT  from  a  red  star  two  of  the  points 
which  arc  opjxisite  each  other.  Cutting  off 
these  two  }X)ints  produces  a  sort  of  arrow-  j 
head.  » 

On  a  companion  chart,  a  horizontal  bar  j 

graph  is  used  to  record  the  number  of  [X)ints  ' 

earned  by  each  student.  Each  gold  star  earns 
four  points;  each  silver  star,  three  points;  each 
green  star,  two  [xiints,  and  each  blue  star, 
one  [X)int.  No  {X)ints  arc  allowed  for  papers 
requiring  the  danger  signal. — Estrid  Benson, 
High  School,  Crystal  Falls,  Michigan. 

\  Editor’s  Note.- — Miss  Benson  writes  us 
that  she  has  put  into  practice  the  airplane 
idea  given  in  the  May,  1934,  issue.  In  place 
of  the  parachutes,  however,  when  a  student 
makes  more  than  five  errors  he  brings  his  f 
plane  to  the  ground  in  a  “forced  landing.’’ 
.Miss  Benson  also  brings  in  an  atmosphere  of 
competition  between  classes  by  placing  the 
airplanes  of  all  first  year  students  on  one  chart 
and  giving  each  class  a  special  color  of  its 
own.  The  effect  is  of  several  fleets  of  planes 
comjxting  for  a  record  flight.  | 

A  European  Tour  | 

The  pur{X)se  of  this  motivation  stunt  is  to  \ 
enable  the  student  to  acquire  both  speed 
and  accuracy  on  material  that  is  different 
from  the  material  he  types  every  day.  Each 
test  is  checked  on  the  basis  of  lx)th  speed  and  , 
accuracy.  I 

On  an  imaginary  trip  alxiard  the  Bremen  * 
from  New  York  to  Southampton,  the  warm¬ 
ing-up  tests  can  be  taken.  The  material  for 
these  tests  is  to  be  location  drills  and  the 
sentence,  “It  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  do  me 
a  turn  and  if  he  can  he  is  to  do  so.” 

The  material  to  be  used  for  the  stay  in 
England  is  as  follows: 

The  invention  of  the  vertical  file  drawer  marked 
the  real  beginning  of  scientific  filing.  There  are  four 
distinct  types  of  vertical  filing  cabinets  in  use  at  the 
present  time.  These  are  the  upright  units,  the  hori¬ 
zontal  units,  the  counter-height  units,  and  the  solid 
units.  Each  type  serves  a  different  purpose. 
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Our  next  stop  is  Barcelona,  Spain,  to  wit¬ 
ness  a  bullfight  and  catch  glimpses  of  charm¬ 
ing  senoritas.  The  material  used  follows: 

Muy  senor  mfo  y  amigo:  Sc  van  a  vender  en 
Alinoncda  los  mueblcs  y  efectos  del  difunlo  I).  Mar- 
'  tin  dc  Timoneda  el  dia  3  del  prcscntc.  Como  yo  se 
que  una  biblioteca  compuesta  dc  muy  buenas 

cosas  y  ilc  las  mejores  ediciones,  quisiera  ailquirir  la 
mayor  parte  dc  ella  y  aun  hoy,  si  fuera  jxisiblc. 
Knrique  Reyes. 

Then  France,  and  a  stop  in  Clay  Paree.  The 
test  material  is  as  follows: 

A  quoi  songcz-vous  done  cn  me  considcrant  si 
fort?  Je  songc  que  vous  cmbellissez  tous  les  jours, 
malaile.  proixts,  je  sais  que  vouse  aimez  les  fleurs, 
et  le  pensais  a  vous  aussi  en  cucillant  ce  jxtil  bouquet; 
ttnez.  Monsieur,  prcnez-le. 

The  last  stop  on  our  journey  is  I  leidelherg, 

I  (iermany.  The  material  used  there  is: 

So  wird  cr  sehlicsslieh  zum  (>ott  tier  Weisheit, 
aber  Weisheit  ist  kcin  fester  Hesitz  sondern  ein  femes 
me  erreichbarcs  Ziel.  Lebcn  ist  ihm  Ringcn  um 
geistige  Herrsehaft. 

The  time  allowed  for  each  speed  test  is  two 
minutes.  To  find  out  which  of  the  students 
acquired  the  most  from  the  trip,  the  scores 
were  averaged.  'I  he  student  with  the  highest 
average  net  speed  is  considered  the  one  who 
acquired  the  most  from  the  trip. — Zola 
Moser,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana. 

Accuracy  in  Typing  and  Checking 

I  USE  the  following  plan  in  training  my 
I  students  to  he  accurate  in  typing  and  in 
checking  typewritten  matter. 

Five-,  ten-,  and  fifteen-minute  tests  are 
given  to  beginning  as  well  as  to  advanced 
1  classes.  A  chart  for  grading  the  papers  is 
I  {X)sted  on  the  bulletin  hoard  showing  the  let- 
j  ter  grades  based  solely  on  the  total  number 
of  errors. 

After  the  tests  arc  completed,  paj^)ers  are 
exchanged  and  every  pupil  in  the  class  checks 
and  grades  another  pupil’s  paper.  Each  pupil 
signs  his  name  to  the  paper  he  checks,  after 
which  it  is  returned  to  the  owner  for  verifi¬ 
cation.  It  is  definitely  underst(X)d  that  all 
errors  found  on  the  paj^rs  when  rechecked 
by  me  are  charged  against  the  owner  and 
also  against  the  one  who  checked  the  paper. 

IAt  the  end  of  the  six-weeks’  period,  at 
which  time  grades  are  recorded,  the  accuracy 


grades  are  totaled  and  the  average  grade  for 
accuracy  in  typing  is  determined.  This  ac¬ 
curacy  grade  is  totaled  in  with  the  other 
grades  to  arrive  at  a  final  grade  in  typing.  In 
this  way,  each  pupil  knows  what  his  average 
score  for  accuracy  is  and  at  the  same  time  he 
is  trained  to  he  observant. 

The  pupils  respond  enthusiastically  to 
this  method  of  checking.  In  rechecking,  I 
find  relatively  few’  errors  are  overlooked. — 
Jeanette  Felsen,  Idaho  Springs  High  School, 
Idaho  Springs,  Colorado. 


Chickens 

AS  an  aid  in  teaching  the  combination  of  / 
k  and  r  or  /  and  I,  I  tell  the  following 
story,  though  it  is  not  original  with  me. 

Farmer  jones  and  Farmer  Smith  were  talk¬ 
ing  together,  trying  to  decide  why  Farmer 
lones  could  not  get  as  much  for  his  chickens 
as  Farmer  Smith  did  for  his.  Finally  they 
decided  that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Farmer  Jones  did  not  fill  his  chickens  with 
good  food  and  did  not  keep 
their  craws  as  full  as  he  might. 

The  result  w'as  a  chicken  that 
looks  like  this: 

But,  what  of  Farmer  Smith’s 
chickens.^  They  w'ere  well  fed 
and  their  craws  were  always 
full,  making  them  look  like  this: 

This  is  a  story  the  pupils  will  not  forget 
and  it  will  go  a  long  way  in  suggesting  the 
correct  combination  of  these  strokes. — Harold 
Gilbreth,  Rome  High  School,  Rome,  Georgia. 


Joins  Radio  Board 

WILLIS  A.  Sutton,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Atlanta, Ceorgia,  and  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
has  accepted  apfwintment  as  representative 
of  the  National  Education  Association  on 
the  National  Committee  on  Education  by 
Radio.  Dr.  Sutton  fills  the  place  made  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Joy  Elmer  Morgan,  who 
has  lx:en  chairman  of  the  committee  since 
its  formation. 
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»T>rp'TQmTpr  ^YT>17Vin5TTTMn: 

AH  i  ix)  1  iU  i  I  r  lx  rl  Hi  i  iriu 


llelailed  inNtru4*lionK  for  producing 
arliKfic  dcNigoN  with  the  typi^writer 


•  Editor,  MARGARET  M.  McGINN 

Head,  Typewriting  Department,  Bay  Path 
Institute,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


Success  in  typewriting  depends  ujx)n  a 
number  of  things,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  ability  to  concentrate. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  you  how  impor¬ 
tant  it  is  to  typewrite  a  little  better  than  the 
average  if  you  wish  to  hold  a  position  l^etter 
than  the  average. 

Maintain  an  even  touch  right  from  the 
start — emphasize  the  key  release — drill  daily 
on  correct  stroking.  The  touch  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  attractive  appearance  of 
the  picture;  you  do  not  have  to  examine  it 
closely  to  learn  if  the  uniform  “snatch” 
stroke  has  been  used,  for  you  can  see  the 


heavy  and  lightly  struck  letters  at  one  glance. 
This  is  true  in  all  typewritten  work,  but  espe¬ 
cially  in  this  artistic  typewriting. 

A  page  never  looks  well  unless  it  is  prop¬ 
erly  centered.  Never  guess  at  the  margins. 
Spend  time  to  figure  out  the  placement — 
you  should  have  a  mental  picture  of  how 
your  letter  or  picture  is  going  to  look  on  the 
page  before  you  begin  to  type. 

To  center  this  picture  on  the  page,  move 
the  carriage  so  that  the  carriage  frame  pointer 
is  at  the  center  of  the  paper;  backspace  once 
for  each  two  letters  or  spaces  in  the  line  to  be 
(Continued  on  (age  257) 
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OFFICE  PRACTICE  AT  ROXBURY 

A  new,  practical  series  of  courses  of  study 
in  use  by  a  pioneer  in  the  teaching  of  office 
practice  based  on  vocational  skill  training 


inadequate  content  of  formal  bookkeeping 
and  shorthand  can  no  longer  function.  As  the 
newer  demands  of  progressive  business  have 
become  more  insistent,  this  curriculum  has 
been  rendered  obsolete. 

Office  Practice  courses  are  now  broadening 
the  scope  of  present-day  commercial  curricula 
and  are  answering  the  challenge  of  business 
that  the  school  must  give  the  type  of  voca¬ 
tional  skill  training  that  prepares  the  pupil 
for  future  employment.  During  all  this 
process  of  vocational  training,  the  school  room 
should  become  a  business  laboratory,  where 
the  pupil  is  taught  to  operate  the  office  ma¬ 
chines  that  are  in  common  use  in  the  local 
community.  Business  must  cooperate  and 
bring  to  this  laboratory  the  vital  problems  of 
the  moment,  the  materials  for  instruction 
purposes,  and  up-to-date  methods  of  business. 


•  ELIZABETH  A.  NASH,  M.B.A..  Ed.M. 

Head,  Commercial  Department 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  for  Girls 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

The  imperative  demands  of  the  present- 
day  machine  domination  have  made  an 
actual  necessity  of  the  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices  which  were  considered  novelties  or 
luxuries  a  decade  ago.  In  the  home,  factory, 
department  store,  and  office,  the  worker  has 
at  his  command  a  variety  of  machines  and 
appliances  which  minimize  human  effort  and 
do  the  specific  job  with  speed  and  efficiency. 

Today,  the  modern  equipment  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  includes  a  wide  range  of  com¬ 
mercial  machines  such  as  adding  machines, 
listing  machines,  billing  machines,  bookkeep¬ 
ing  machines,  transcribing  machines,  and 
other  more  highly  specialized  machines 
adapted  to  do  particular  jobs. 

Federal  and  local  surveys  of  business  con¬ 
ditions,  reports  from  replacement  bureaus, 
questionnaires  answered  by  employment  man¬ 
agers,  and  the  increasing  enrollment  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  private  office  practice  courses — all 
i  these  factors  focus  the  attention  on  the  need 
of  definite  machine  instruction  as  a  part  of 
the  high  school  curriculum.  At  a  recent  dem¬ 
onstration  of  office  machines  conducted  by 
one  company  alone,  I  saw  in  operation 
twenty-six  different  models  to  illustrate  the 
various  types  of  machines  in  common  use  in 
business  offices. 

The  commercial  curricula  must  reflect  this 
changing  economic  order  and  must  provide 
new'  instruction  materials  in  machine  opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  high  time  for  curricula  makers  and 
employment  managers  to  sit  down  together 
and  try  to  bridge  the  gap  that  now  exists 
between  theoretical  school  instruction  and 
the  practical  actualities  of  real  business.  Even 
the  most  conservative  educator  cannot  fail  to 
realize  that  the  narrowly  restricted  commer¬ 
cial  curriculum  of  twenty  years  ago  with  its 


Evolution  of  on  Experiment 

In  the  Roxbury  Memorial  High  School 
for  Girls,  we  have  been  exploring  the  field 
of  office  practice  and  experimenting  in  new 
courses  since  1926.  The  first  course  in  ma¬ 
chine  operation  was  offered  to  senior  pupils 
as  an  elective  in  September,  1926.  Four  classes 
were  organized,  the  teaching  unit  being 
twenty  pupils  in  a  class.  A  small  room  was 
secured  in  which  our  meagre  equipment  was 
set  up  and  one  teacher  was  assigned  to  de¬ 
velop  the  project.  In  the  very  beginning,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  differentiate  the  office 
practice  curricula  or  to  set  up  courses  which 
would  correlate  with  other  major  subjects, 
such  as  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and  type¬ 
writing.  Furthermore,  there  was  no  recogni¬ 
tion  of  individual  differences  in  abilities  and 
aptitudes  of  pupils  and  no  adaptation  of  in- 
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struction  material  to  meet  the  needs  of  spe¬ 
cific  groups.  All  the  pupils  pursued  the  same 
course  of  study. 

During  the  next  three  or  four  years,  our 
school  population  trebled,  and  the  enrollment 
in  the  office  practice  classes  increased  to  alx)ut 
500  pupils.  Many  difficult  problems  of  or¬ 
ganization  had  to  l>e  worked  out  in  detail  in 
order  to  provide  instruction  for  the  larger 
numlx^r  of  students.  This  situation  demand¬ 
ed  innumerable  program  adjustments,  room 
expansion,  new  equipment,  and  the  training 
of  additional  teachers  to  carry  on  the  work. 

At  this  {X)int  in  the  development  of  the 
office  practice  curricula,  three  factors  are  out¬ 
standing  and  mark  the  evolution  from  the 
elementary  stages  of  the  year  1926; 

1.  Differentiated  oftice  practice  curricula; 

a.  Office  practice  tor  bookkeejH'rs. 

b.  Office  practice  for  stenographers. 

c.  Office  practice  for  clerical  workers. 

2.  Intrmluction  of  the  battery  system  for  instruc¬ 
tion  purixises  in  the  case  of  calculators  and 
dictating  machines. 

3.  Coordination  of  the  materials  of  instruction  by 
means  of  a  course  of  study  in  office  practice 
drafted  for  use  in  the  department. 

Twenty-four  classes  were  organized,  based 
on  differentiated  curricula  to  meet  the  defi¬ 
nite  vocational  requirements  of  three  selected 
groups.  One  course  in  office  practice  was  de¬ 
signed  to  correlate  with  bookkeeping,  another 
course  to  correlate  with  secretarial  work,  and 
a  third  to  feature  clerical  units  of  a  general 
nature.  The  machine  equipment  was  divided 
among  four  rooms  and  the  battery  system  of 
instruction  was  put  into  operation  in  tbe  case 
of  calculators  and  dictating  machines. 

Curricula  Reorganized 

As  the  work  progressed  during  this  experi¬ 
mental  period,  we  became  convinced  that  a 
change  in  objective  w’as  necessary  in  order  to 
prepare  the  pupils  to  meet  the  job  require¬ 
ments  of  machine  operation.  Therefore,  this 
year  we  have  reorganized  the  entire  office 
practice  curricula  upon  the  basis  of  training 
for  vocational  skill. 

The  principal  objective  for  the  past  seven 
years  was  to  provide  initial  contacts  and  a 
working  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  machine 
processes  and  to  give  training  to  a  very  large 


number  of  pupils.  Our  work  was  extensive 
in  its  character  liecause  of  circumstances  be¬ 
yond  our  control.  The  following  limitations 
and  handicaps  presented  administrative  prob¬ 
lems  which  demanded  serious  consideration; 

1.  Lack  of  adequate  equipment.  i 

2.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  courses  (500). 

3.  Physical  problems  of  room  space,  size  of  classes, 
shifting  of  units,  etc. 

4.  Overlapping  and  duplication  of  units  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  three  courses. 

5.  Imperfect  correlation  and  adaptation  of  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  abilities  and  aptitudes  of  individual 
pupils. 

All  the  classes  moved  forward  according  to 
a  definite  program  schedule  based  on  a  two- 
month  assignment  of  rotating  units  of  in¬ 
struction.  This  plan  of  organization  curtailed 
the  amount  of  time  allotted  to  machine  opera¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  actual  instruction  for  each 
pupil  and  restricted  the  opportunity  to 
intensify  on  a  particular  machine  with  the 
aim  of  developing  a  real  vocational  skill. 

There  were,  however,  some  general  lines 
of  demarcation  in  the  selection  of  the  units 
of  instruction  for  each  of  the  three  curricula. 
For  e.xample,  the  office  practice  course  for 
lxx)kkeepers  emphasized  instruction  in  the 
operation  of  lx)okkeeping  machines  and  cal¬ 
culators;  the  office  practice  course  for  stenog¬ 
raphers  emphasized  instruction  in  the  ojxra- 
tion  of  transcribing  machines,  duplicating 
machines,  and  filing;  the  office  practice  course 
for  clerical  workers  featured  instruction  in 
units  of  general  office  routine,  such  as  switch- 
lx)ard  operation,  duplicating  machines,  add¬ 
ing  machines,  filing,  etc.  The  large-scale 
organization  of  the  classes  based  upon  a  two 
month  instruction  unit,  together  with  the 
lack  of  sufficient  equipment,  made  the  over¬ 
lapping  of  the  units  of  instruction  inevitable. 
For  a  long  time  we  have  recognized  the 
necessity  for  a  more  vital  differentiation  of 
instruction  material  which  would  make  each 
curriculum  individual  and  distinctive. 

As  we  study  in  retrospect  the  development 
of  our  office  practice  work,  through  its  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  of  trial  and  error,  exp)erimental 
investigation,  and  modification  of  curricula, 
down  to  the  present  day,  the  w’hole  field  of 
office  practice  work  is  clarified.  The  dom¬ 
inant,  worth-while,  educationally  sound  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  work  have  survived  the  test  of 
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the  years,  and  much  that  was  non-essential, 
incfTective,  and  purposeless  has  disappeared  in 
the  process  of  evolution.  Against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  past  experience,  our  future  objec¬ 
tives  are  clearly  defined.  The  time  has  now 
come  to  re-organize  all  the  office  practice 
I  curricula  on  the  basis  of  these  new  objectives: 

'I  1.  To  provide  vocational  skill  training:  on  at  least 
I  one  machine  as  a  major  unit  of  instruction, 

i  2.  To  supplement  this  instruction  with  initial  con- 
I  tacts  on  one  or  two  other  related  machines  as 

I  minor  units  of  instruction. 

I  3.  To  j;ivc  to  each  pupil  the  tyjK-  of  machine  in¬ 
struction  best  suiteil  to  her  iniiiviilual  abilities 
and  aptitudes. 

If  Office  Practice  courses  of  the  luture  are 
to  he  of  any  practical  value,  the  training  must 
be  vocational  and  skill  must  be  developed  to 
I  meet  the  standards  of  machine  operation  in 
the  business  offices.  A  sujx;rficial  or  theoreti¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  machine  operation  does  not 
fit  pupils  for  vocational  efficiency.  Persistent 
drill  and  continuous  practice  are  necessary  to 
attain  mastery  in  operation.  The  results  of 
the  office  practice  training  must  ultimately  be 
measured  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents:  the 
final  test  of  its  worth  is  the  placement  of  the 
pupil  in  an  office  job. 

Extensive  to  Intensive 

After  a  preliminary  survey  of  local  employ¬ 
ment  conditions,  present-day  trends  in  the 
methods  of  doing  office  work,  and  a  study  of 
the  standard  achievement  tests  given  by  cer- 
I  tain  machine  companies  for  employment  cer- 
I  tification,  wc  decided  to  change  the  objective 
I  of  our  office  practice  work.  In  our  new  office 
'  practice  course  of  study,  we  have  made  a 

i  transition  from  the  extensive,  initial  contact 
objective  of  the  past  years,  to  the  intensive, 
vocational  skill  training  objective,  which  is 
f  to  lie  the  aim  of  the  future.  Instruction  will 
1  be  given  on  at  least  one  machine  as  a  major 
unit  and  this  instruction  will  be  supplemented 
t  by  some  training  on  perhaps  one  or  two  re¬ 
lated  machines  as  minor  units  of  instruction. 
1  Another  improvement  will  be  noted  in  our 
attempt  to  adapt  the  type  of  machine  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  special  abilities  and  aptitudes  of 
individual  pupils. 

The  education  theory  underlying  this  plan 
of  reorganization  is  superior,  we  believe,  to 


that  of  the  former  aim  of  extensive  training 
on  several  machine  units.  By  narrowing  the 
content  of  the  instruction  to  one  major  unit, 
the  pupil  will  lie  able  to  concentrate  and  at¬ 
tain  real  vocational  skill  in  the  operation  of 
one  machine.  Exploratory  and  elimination 
tests  at  the  outset  and  progressive  achieve¬ 
ment  tests  at  stated  intervals  will  be  invaluable 
aids  in  discovering  and  measuring  the  range 
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of  individual  aptitudes  and  abilities.  When 
a  pupil  is  found  to  have  marked  ability  in 
the  ojieration  of  a  liookkeeping  machine,  a 
billing  machine,  a  transcribing  machine,  or 
any  other  phase  of  office  routine,  she  should 
lie  given  ample  opportunity  to  acquire  speed 
and  accuracy.  Conversely,  the  pupil  who  has 
no  arithmetical  background  or  manual  dex¬ 
terity  should  not  be  allowed  to  waste  time  in 
machine  ojieration,  but  should  be  instructed 
in  some  simple  office  routine  duties. 

As  tbe  work  progresses,  the  pupils  in  gen¬ 
eral  will  gravitate  to  the  type  of  machine  for 
which  they  have  a  natural  flair  and  the  nec¬ 
essary  scholastic  background.  The  time  and 
energy  of  the  pupil  are  used  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  under  this  new  plan  of  intensive  train¬ 
ing  for  vocational  skill.  Formerly,  all  pupils 
were  routed  through  four  two-month  assign¬ 
ments,  to  attain  initial  contacts  with  several 
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machine  units,  and  as  a  result  there  were 
many  maladjustments  and  misdirected  efforts. 
The  vocational  skill  objective  underlying  our 
new  plan  of  organization  is  especially  well 
adapted  for  the  constructive  training  of  nat¬ 
ural  ability  and  the  development  of  operative 
power  in  a  definite  direction.  The  learning 
process  is  uninterrupted,  progress  in  machine 
operation  is  continuous,  and  knowledge  is 
cumulative. 

Self-Confidence  Increases 

Since  the  final  selection  of  the  machine  unit 
for  major  instruction  is  conditioned  by  the 
pupil’s  own  individual  abilities  and  aptitudes, 
she  is  not  hampered  by  any  inferiority  com¬ 
plex.  There  is  no  pressure  exerted  to  force 
her  to  do  a  job  that  she  dislikes  or  in  which 
she  is  obviously  a  misfit.  The  nervous  ten¬ 
sion  and  fear  inhibitions,  so  disastrous  to 
many  a  typewriting  novice,  become  negli¬ 
gible.  Self-confidence  increases  daily,  as  the 
pupil  realizes  that  she  is  doing  a  worth-while 
job  and  really  enjoys  it.  The  stimulus  of 
gradual  machine  mastery  and  the  pride  in 
accomplishment  are  constant  incentives  to  her 
best  endeavors.  In  addition,  the  standard 
employment  tests  given  during  the  course  of 
the  year  measure  the  progress  of  the  pupil  in 
objective  terms  and  introduce  into  the  work 
the  spirit  of  competition.  Thus,  the  vision  of 
the  future  job  is  constantly  kept  in  view. 
Free  from  restraints,  the  pupils  work  under 
normal  conditions  and  in  an  atmosphere  con¬ 
ducive  to  mental  poise  and  physical  well¬ 
being.  The  development  of  speed  and 
accuracy  is  well  regulated  and  controlled; 
power  in  machine  operation  grows  naturally 
and  haphazard  spurts  of  spasmodic  effort 
are  eliminated. 

I  do  not  mean  to  give  the  impression  that 
under  our  old  plan  of  organization  (rotating 
units  of  instruction)  we  did  not  recognize  the 
tremendous  significance  of  training  for  voca¬ 
tional  skill.  Far  from  ignoring  this  objective, 
we  worked  persistently  against  heavy  odds 
to  train  pupils  for  the  future  job.  Our  prog¬ 
ress  in  this  direction,  however,  was  restricted 
by  such  arbitrary  limitations  as  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  equipment,  short-term  units  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  pressure  of  large  classes.  But  in 


spite  of  these  handicaps,  in  normal  times  we 
have  always  been  able  to  place  our  best  pupils 
as  machine  operators,  and  today  many  of  our 
graduates  have  splendid  positions,  one  or  two 
even  being  employed  by  machine  companies 
as  instructors  in  the  training  schools. 

But  I  am  free  to  say  that  this  high-pressure 
type  of  intensive  skill  training  was  available 
to  comparatively  few  pupils.  Cienerally 
speaking,  a  Iwokkeeping  machine,  billing 
machine,  calculator,  dictaphone,  etc.,  could 
lie  used  by  the  same  pupil  only  on  the  basis 
of  a  two-month  assignment.  When  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  classes  occurred  at  the  end  of  this 
period  of  instruction,  she  relinquished  her 
place  at  the  machine  to  another  pupil  and 
proceeded  to  a  new  machine  unit.  For¬ 
tunately,  we  did  succeed  in  arranging  our 
schedule  of  class  rotation  so  that  special 
groups  of  students  returned  again  for  a  second 
two-month  assignment  on  the  same  machine 
unit.  This  situation  was  true  in  the  case  of 
group  instruction  of  the  lx>okkeeping  ma¬ 
chine  unit,  the  calculating  machine  unit,  and 
the  dictaphone.  This  plan  of  double  machine 
assignments  gave  to  a  numlier  of  pupils  four 
months  of  instruction  instead  of  two,  but 
since  the  four  months’  instruction  pieriod  was 
not  continuous,  the  pupils  lost  much  of  their 
previously  acquired  manipulative  skill  in  the 
interim.  Although  they  retained  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  machine  operation,  in  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  work  for  a  second  time  the  lack  of 
steady  practice  was  a  deterrent. 

Employment  Tests 

The  most  capable  pupils  supplemented  the 
class  instruction  with  extra  practice  during 
free  periods  and  after  school  and  were  able 
to  acquire  a  real  vocational  skill  and  to  pass 
the  standard  employment  tests  given  by  ma¬ 
chine  companies. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  pupils,  including  many  who 
develop  manipulative  skill  more  slowly  but 
who  possess  splendid  potentialities  for  future 
success,  had  in  the  past  no  opportunity  for 
extra  practice.  As  our  future  policy  gradually 
assumed  definite  shape,  in  the  light  of  a  new 
perspective  we  clearly  recognized  the  inevita-  j 
ble  conclusion:  namely,  to  extend  the  oppor-  I 
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tunity  for  vocational  skill  instruction  and  to 
make  this  type  of  training  available  to  all 
pupils.  Under  our  new  plan  of  organization 
of  classes,  each  pupil  is  at  liberty  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  one  machine  unit  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  closely  related  units  for  the  period  of 
time  she  desires,  a  full  year,  if  the  work 
proves  to  be  profitable  and  purposeful.  In¬ 
stead  of  routing  every  class  through  several 
units  of  instruction  (the  old  plan  of  organi¬ 
zation),  each  class  is  given  an  assignment  of 
one  period  a  day  in  the  same  machine  room 
on  the  basis  of  a  year’s  instruction.  This 
method  of  program  organization  permits  the 
pupils  in  each  class  to  have  the  full  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  use  of  the  machine  equipment  of 
the  special  room  long  enough  for  each  one 
of  them  to  acquire  a  real  skill  in  machine 
operation. 

In  order  to  facilitate  this  type  of  class  as¬ 
signment,  it  was  necessary  to  rearrange  the 
entire  machine  equipment  and  to  set  up  a 
lx)okkeeping  and  billing  machine  room,  a 
calculating  machine  room,  a  duplicating  ma¬ 
chine  room,  and  a  transcribing  machine  room. 
Full-length  wall  cabinets  have  been  built  in 
the  calculating  machine  room  and  in  the 
duplicating  machine  room  so  that  all  the 
individual  filing  sets  can  be  stored  convenient¬ 
ly.  These  two  rooms  have  thus  been  made 
available  for  the  assignment  of  filing  classes 
on  an  alternating  schedule. 

Three  Types  of  Office  Practice 

All  room  assignments  for  the  office  prac¬ 
tice  classes  this  year  have  been  scheduled 
according  to  the  major  unit  of  instruction 
designed  for  each  particular  class.  The  three 
types  of  office  practice  classes  have  been  as¬ 
signed  as  follows: 

1.  Office  practice  for  bookkeepers. 

Scheduled  to  the  bookkeeping  and  billing  ma¬ 
chine  room  with  the  alternative  of  the  calculat¬ 
ing  machine  room. 

2.  Office  practice  for  stenographers. 

Scheduled  to  the  transcribing  machine  room 
with  the  alternative  of  the  duplicating  machine 
room. 

3.  Office  practice  for  clerical  workers. 

Scheduled  to  the  filing  room  and  the  duplicat¬ 
ing  machine  room  with  the  alternative  of  the 
calculating  machine  room. 


As  a  result  of  this  new  plan  of  room  assign¬ 
ment,  every  office  practice  class  is  directly  co¬ 
ordinated  on  the  basis  of  a  year’s  instruction 
with  the  machines  to  be  used  as  the  major 
unit.  Moreover,  the  program  is  flexible 
enough  to  permit  an  exchange  of  pupils  with¬ 
in  the  groups.  Each  period  of  the  day  there 
are  in  operation  one  class  in  office  practice  for 
bookkeepers,  one  class  in  office  practice  for 
stenographers,  and  one  or  two  classes  in  office 
practice  for  clerical  workers,  so  that  transfers 
can  be  easily  effected  without  disrupting  the 
pupil’s  entire  program. 

Encouragement  for  Pupils 

When  a  maladjusted  pupil  is  discovered  in 
a  certain  group,  she  can  be  tried  out  in  either 
or  both  of  the  other  groups  that  are  reciting  at 
the  same  period.  For  example,  a  pupil  orig¬ 
inally  assigned  to  a  class  in  office  practice  for 
lKX)kkeepers  may  prove  to  have  no  manual 
dexterity  or  she  may  develop  some  nervous 
reaction  to  machine  operation.  Such  a  pupil 
can  be  transferred  to  another  class  on  the 
same  period  assignment  and  can  experiment 
with  a  different  major  unit  of  instruction. 
Similarly,  a  pupil  who  elected  office  practice 
for  stenographers  may  be  temperamentally 
unfit  for  dictating  machine  work  or  she  may 
lie  deficient  in  typewriting  ability.  Instead 
of  dropping  the  course  in  discouragement, 
this  same  pupil  can  be  given  a  trial  in  the 
filing  group  or  the  calculating  machine  group. 
In  the  last  analysis,  the  machine  equipment 
will  be  used  by  the  pupils  who  can  best  profit 
by  that  particular  type  of  instruction. 

As  the  wwk  progresses  during  this  school 
year,  we  shall  observe  with  great  interest  the 
pupils’  reaction  to  this  wide  extension  of  vo¬ 
cational  machine  instruction.  We  have  every 
right  to  expect  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  done  on 
each  major  machine  unit.  The  specific  re¬ 
sults  will  be  measured  objectively  in  terms  of 
actual  accomplishment  according  to  job 
requirements. 

[Editor’s  Note — Next  month.  Miss 
Nash  will  give  the  revised  course  of  study 
for  the  Roxbury  course  in  office  practice 
for  bookkeepers.] 
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A  new  and  handy  cutter,  known  as  the 
”3"  because  it  may  he  adjusted  to  that 
number  of  positions,  has  recently  been  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  Arr-Bee  System,  Los 
Angeles. 


Edited  by  ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLE 


-jQ  Fount-O-Ink  is  a  combination  of  pen 
*  equipped  with  a  sjTecial  feed  for  holding 
ink,  and  a  base  carrying  an  ink  supply  bottle. 
The  main  supply  of  ink  is  retained  in  the  bot¬ 
tle,  which  is  screwed  in  an  inverted  position 
in  the  base  of  the  set.  A  capillary  feed  rod  in 
the  bottle  is  placed  so  as  to  control  the  flow 
of  ink  into  a  reservoir  well  in  the  base.  When 
the  pen  is  placed  in  the  aperture  of  the  base, 
it  seals  the  ink  supply  against  evaporation 
and  dirt.  The  nib  rests  in  the  ink.  A  special 
feed  fills  by  capillary  attraction  while  the 
point  is  in  the  ink,  [permitting  the  writing  of 
a  page  or  two  of  copy  without  dipping  the 
pen.  While  the  idea  of  the  feed  of  the  pen 
holding  ink  is  not  new,  the  combination  with 
the  sealing  of  the  ink  is  an  innovation  which 
should  prove  to  lie  [xppular. 

-j-j  new  electrified  [xprtable  adding  ma¬ 
chine  for  desk  use  has  been  put  on  the 
market  by  Remington-Rand.  It  does  the 
usual  operations  of  listing,  adding,  multiply- 


4  Q  \’eedcr-Root  Keystroke  Counter  has 
been  made  available  as  an  attachment 
easily  secured  to  the  ty[pewriter.  “How  can  I 
measure  typewriting  output?”  is  a  question 
often  asked.  In  a  booklet  published  by  the 


Veeder-Root  Company  and  written  by  the 
late  W.  H.  Leffingwell,  various  ways  of  meas¬ 
uring  are  discussed.  One  of  the  ways  is  by 
stroke  count  and  the  counter  illustrated  serves 
the  purpose  well. 

1  3  Economics  is  a  new  magazine  in 

*  the  office  equipment  field.  It  began  life 
in  April  of  this  year,  and  is  intended  to  keep 
makers,  sellers,  users  and  teachers  of  office 
equipment  up  to  date  with  progress  in  this 
field.  Office  Economics  is  published  at  377 
Broadway,  New  York. 


ing;  weighs  less  than  twenty  pounds  and  is 
a  compact  ten-key-operated  machine.  The 
machine  lists  at  $140  and  when  used  for 
classroom  instruction  purposes  a  liberal  dis¬ 
count  is  allowed. 


November,  1935 

A.  A.  Bowie, 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below. 


Name 

Address 


7'hc  little  instrument,  no  more  than  tvvo- 
antl-one-halt  inches  at  its  widest  point,  is  of 
non-rusting  aluminum  alloy  and  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  light.  It  is  composed  of  two  pieces 
^  which  can  he  clamped  together.  Between 
j  them  is  placed  a  safety-razor  blade  to  furnish 
the  cutting  edge. 

Operated  in  one  position  the  device  he- 
,  comes  a  cutter  and  trimmer;  in  another,  it  is 
a  scraper  or  skiver  for  skiving  leather.  The 
third,  or  safety  position,  covers  the  cutting 
»  edge,  making  the  instrument  safe  for  pocket 
I  or  purse.  .\  principal  feature  of  the  cutter, 

!  it  is  said,  is  its  ability  to  cut  anything  from 

tissue  to  ten-ply  card  in  one  stroke. 

Bentley's  Corner  Preserver 

W'hen  a  common  pasteboard  covered  note- 
!;  hook  is  continually  carried  in  the  [X)cket,  the 
corners  soon  frill  and  curl  up,  and  c^uickly 
■  put  a  good  [wrtion  of  the  leaves  or  sheets  in 
I  the  same  condition.  Take  a  few  small  brass 


Device  by  Frank  W.  Bentley,  Jr., 
Missouri  Valley,  Iowa 


pajKr  fasteners  and  clinch  them  snugly  to 
;  the  corners  ot  the  hook  as  shown  in  the  ac- 
i  companying  illustration.  \  Ixxik  can  he  car- 
j  ried  and  handled  for  a  long  time  when  safe- 
I  guarded  in  this  manner  and  the  corners  and 
1  sheets  inside  will  stay  in  good  condition. 

Business  Education  Calendar 

November 

1  Illinois  Teachers  .\ssn.,  X.K.  Div.,  Joliet. 

I-  2  New  York  Teachers  .\ssn.:  W.  Zone,  BiilTalo; 
Central  \V.  Zone,  Rochester. 

I-  2  Oklahoma  Kduc.  .\ssn.,  N.K.,  Oist.,  Tulsa. 

1-  2  North  Carolina  Kduc.  Assn.:  S.  Piedmont  Dist., 
Charlotte;  Piedmont  Dist.,  Charlotte. 

I-  2  Kansas  Teachers  .•\ssn.,  Dodpe  City,  Pittsburg, 
Hays,  Wichita. 


2  Canadian  (iregg  .\.ssn.,  London,  Ontario. 

2  S.  ('alifornia  Com.  Teachers  Assn.,  Hunting- 
ton. 

6-  8  North  Dakota  Teachers  ,-\ssn.,  Bismarck. 

7-  8  Colorado  Kduc.  .\ssn.,  Denver,  Pueblo,  (irand 

Junction. 

7-  V  .\rkansas  laluc.  Assn.,  Little  Rock. 

7-  9  Missouri  Teachers  Assn.,  ,St.  Louis. 

7-  9  Wisconsin  Teachers  .\ssn.,  Milwaukee. 

8-  9  Arizona  Bus.  Kducators  Assn.,  I^hoenix. 

9  Fourth  Nat’l  Mimeograph  Assn,  (amference, 
Daniille,  Indiana. 

11-17  .\merican  Kducation  Week. 

H-15  Oklahoma  Ktiuc.  Assn.,  S.W.  Dist.,  Clinton. 
H-15  New  Kngland  Superintemlents  Convention, 
Boston. 

1-1-15  Delaware  Teachers  .Assn.,  Wilmington. 

21-23  Illinois  H.  S.  ('(inference,  Urbana. 

21-23  Louisiana  Teachers  .Assn.,  .Alexandria. 

23  Tri-State  (aim.  Kduc.  .Assn.,  Pittsburgh. 

23  New  Kngland  H.  S.  (Tom.  Teachers  .Assn., 
Salem,  Massachusetts. 

25-27  South  Dakota  Kduc.  .Assn.,  Mitchell. 

25-27  ('alifornia  Te.ichers  .-Assn.:  Bay  Sec.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Oakland;  No.  Sec.,  Sacramento;  Central 
Sec.,  Merced,  Fresno,  Hanford,  Visalia,  Bakers¬ 
field:  ('.entral  ('oast  Sec.,  Monterey. 

28  A’irginia  Kduc.  .Assn.,  Richmond. 

2H-3I)  Texas  Teachers  .Assn.,  San  .Antonio. 

28- 30  Southern  Bus.  Kduc.  Assn.,  Richmond. 

29  New  Fmgland  Bus.  ('.ollege  .Assn.,  Boston. 

29- 30  Idaho  Kduc.  --Assn.,  Boise. 

30  Bus.  Kduc.  .Assn,  of  the  State  of  New  A’ork, 
.Albany. 

30  S.  AA’.  Prisate  (7om.  School  .Assn.,  I)al!as. 

December 

-1-  7  .American  A'ocational  .Assn.,  ('hicago. 

fi-  7  Pennsylvania  Kduc.  .Assn.,  S.  Dist.,  Hanover. 

7  (',om.  l-.duc.  .Assn,  of  New  A'ork  and  A’icinits, 
New  A’ork. 

H  ('alifornia  Teachers  .Assn.,  S.  Sec.,  Los  .An¬ 
geles. 

17  Los  .Angeles  ('om.  'I'eachers  .Assn..  Los  .Angeles. 

26  Nat'l  .Assn,  of  .Accredited  ('aim.  Schcnils,  (Chi¬ 
cago. 

2(i  .American  Assn.,  of  ('aim.  (ailleges.  ('hicago. 

26-28  Illinois  Teachers  .Assn.,  Springfield. 

26-28  Nat'l  (aim.  Te.ichers  Federation,  ('.hicago. 
26-28  Ohio  Kduc.  .Assn.,  (ailumbus. 

26-28  Oregon  Teachers  .Assn.,  Portland. 

26- 28  Penns\l\ania  Kduc.  .Assn.,  Harrisburg. 

27  Nat’l  Assn,  of  Teachers  of  Law  in  ('ollegiate 
Schools  of  Bus.,  New  York. 

27- 28  .American  .Assn,  of  University  Instructors  in 

.Accounting,  New  York. 

27-31  Nat'l  .Assn,  of  Marketing  Teachers.  New  York. 
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HOW  WE  TEACH  TRANSCRIPTION! 

Tho  first  a  srrirs  of  lesson  plans  ^ 
used  by  a  school  of  champions  I 


•  E.  W.  HARRISON 

Head  of  Commercial  Department 
John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland 


First,  let  me  introduce  John  Hay  High 
School.  It  is  an  accredited  school,  special¬ 
izing  in  commercial  skills  and  business 
information.  Its  student  body  numlTers  near¬ 
ly  4,000;  its  student  source  is  the  whole  east 
side  of  Clevelend.  It  provides  in  its  curricu¬ 
lum  for  an  ungraded  group  and  for  a  prac¬ 
tical  arts  course,  and  it  offers  to  others  a 
selection  from  any  one  of  four  courses — ^gen¬ 
eral  clerical,  retail  store,  stenographic,  and 
bookkeeping.  To  the  course  that  a  student 
elects  must  be  added  a  narrow  non-vocational 
sequence  from  subject  material  in  the  same 
Held  of  interest. 

The  course  a  student  is  advised  to  elect  is 
determined  by  a  vocational  director  and  four 
assistants.  The  division  of  the  group  to  which 
the  student  wHll  be  assigned  is  determined  by 
the  policy  of  the  school,  in  that  it  provides  for 
homogeneous  x,  y,  z  grouping. 

Almost  immediately  after  enrollment,  the 
freshman  class  is  re-tested.  Then  Otis,  Ter- 
main,  and  Kuhlman-Anderson  tests  are  taken 
by  each  student  and  his  score  is  reduced  to  a 
composite  score,  called  his  P.  L.  R.  (probable 
learning  rate). 

We  offer  a  three-year  course  in  shorthand 
and  typewriting.  The  gross  class  periods  are 
45  minutes,  five  days  a  week. 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  is  fully  out¬ 
lined  by  Nichols  in  his  recent  book,  “Com¬ 
mercial  Education  in  the  High  School,”  pages 
469-479,  and  will  not  be  given  in  further 
detail  here. 

There  are  some  other  factors  vitally  affect¬ 
ing  achievement  which  must  be  w'eighed  as 
part  explanation  of  our  winning  of  six 
consecutive  state  championships  where  speed 
in  the  shorthand  take  and  accuracy  in  slow 
transcription  were  the  goals,  and  two  con¬ 
secutive  international  championships  where 


achievement  in  slow  rate  of  shorthand  take  ! 
and  high  sjTeed  in  the  producing  of  a  * 
mailable  transcription  were  necessary. 

These  other  factors 
are  administrative 
ideals,  student  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  teach¬ 
ing  pressure.  Prom-  f 
inent  among  admin¬ 
istrative  ideals  is  an  < 
awareness  of  the  de-  ] 
sirability  of  narrow 
specialization.  As 
such  awareness  on  j 
the  part  of  the  reader  | 
is  necessary  to  any  f 
understanding  of  an  ' 
explanation  for  what  has  lieen  called  an 
“astonishing  score,”  let  me  present  one  jl 
result  that  guidance  has  had  on  the  present  | 
beginning  shorthand  group.  Pressure  has 
been  brought  to  bear  on  students  of  high  I. 
Q.’s,  whose  attitudes  seem  commendable  and 
who  have  achieved  the  honor  roll,  to  elect  the  - 
shorthand  course. 

Our  experience  shows  that  a  superior  stu-  * 
dent  attempting  to  achieve  high  typewritten 
transcription  speed  and  having  a  basic  type-  f 
writing  rate  of  only  60  to  70  words,  which  | 
is  accompanied  by  a  shorthand  rate  of  100 
words,  cannot  follow  profitably  as  a  learning 
process  a  “begin-transcription-early  method" 
without  tremendously  slowing  up  the  rate  of 
achievement  in  transcription. 

We  build  separately  the  basic  skills  used  in 
transcription,  which  is  not  the  same  as  saying 
that  practice  in  transcribing  on  a  typewriter 
is  unnecessary.  To  illustrate:  on  May  10, 
1935,  Miss  Wenner  won  the  Ohio  novice  state 
contest  in  shorthand  at  90  words  a  minute 
for  five  minutes  with  a  100  per  cent  score. 
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There  were  three  perfect  papers — all  from 
this  school,  by  the  way.  First,  second,  and 
third  position  rank  was  determined  in  this 
contest  by  neatness,  penmanship,  and  interior 
punctuation.  Prior  to  May  10,  Miss  Wenner 
had  never  turned  in  a  typewritten  transcript. 
Her  speed  had  been  achieved  by  straight- 
copy  methods.  After  May  10,  in  preparation 
for  the  international  contest,  all  transcripts 
were  typewritten.  Her  typewritten  transcrip¬ 
tion  speed,  under  international  contest  condi¬ 
tions,  51.72  words,  could  not  have  been 
developed  in  the  few  school  days  elapsing  be¬ 
tween  May  10  and  June  28  without  high  basic 
skills  in  shorthand,  typing,  and  English.  Yet, 
drill  in  typewritten  transcription  was  neces¬ 
sary.  Her  shorthand  speed  was  well  above 
the  70-word  rate  required  at  the  international 
event.  There  was  nothing  new  in  the  strain 
of  a  ten-minute  period  of  dictation.  In  prep¬ 
aration  for  her  100  word  Gregg  Writer 
award,  W'hich  had  been  received  several 
months  previously,  she  had  written  many 
long  shorthand  takes.  Dictation  periods  often 
had  been  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  long. 


The  first  steps  necessary — separate  skills  in 
shorthand,  typing,  and  English — had  been 
achieved  unusually  well  for  a  novice. 

In  the  case  of  Miss  Huste,  whose  transcrip¬ 
tion  rate  at  the  international  contest  was  75 
words,  a  basic  typewriting  speed  on  the  85- 
88  plateau  had  been  achieved.  A  loss  in 
gross  speed  of  10  per  cent  w'as  to  be  expected. 

In  both  cases,  however,  there  were  periods 
when  their  achievement  needed  to  be  checked 
against  a  typwritten  transcript.  Any  tradi¬ 
tional  method  of  securing  accuracy  and  speed 
in  transcription  could  have  been  followed. 
Our  only  point  is  that  no  typewritten  tran¬ 
script  method  could  be  pursued  profitably 
where  the  spread  between  basic  typewriting 
speed  and  transcription  speed  had  narrowed 
to  10  per  cent  or  less. 

The  other  factors  of  a  mailable  transcript — 
placement,  neatness,  and  accuracy — ^all  pre¬ 
sent  special  problems  and  can  best  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  actual  class  procedure.  The  method 
we  follow  will  be  fully  illustrated  by  the  plan 
we  used  in  producing  a  typewritten  transcript 
of  an  official  120- word  test. 


“The  criticisms  made  of  business 
employees,”  writes  Mr.  C.  R.  Dooley, 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  “are 
directed  not  so  much  against  a  lack  of 
technical  training  in  English  as 
against  inability  to  apply  that  train¬ 
ing — people  will  not  use  their  heads.” 

English  for  Business  Use  does  train 
students  to  use  their  heads — to  think 
through  a  business  situation,  to  plan 
the  right  sort  of  letter,  to  write  that 
letter  clearly  and  convincingly.  It  also 
includes  a  thorough  review  of  those 
mechanical  aspects  of  English  in 
which  secretarial  students  need  to 
achieve  mastery. 

Let  us  send  you  a  free  examination  copy  to  consider  for  introduction  in 

your  school. 


Teach  Students 
To  Use  Their  Heads! 


THE  H.  M.  ROWE  COMPANY 


622  N.  Gilmor  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Columbian  Colortype  Building 
Chicago,  Ill. 
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SIXTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON 
COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

•  Reported  by  IRMA  EHRENHARDT 


PLENARY  MEETING,  SIXTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS 


EKiHl'Y-FIXT.  official  delegates,  repre¬ 
senting  twenty-five  different  nations, 
convened  at  Prague  from  September  1 
to  6  for  the  Sixth  International  Congress  on 
Commercial  Education.  About  five  hundred 
others  interested  in  the  same  cause  also  at¬ 
tended  the  meetings  and  participated  in  the 
social  affairs.  Among  the  ilelegates  were 
such  prominent  educators  as  Dr.  Ch.  E.  H. 
Boissevain,  of  Holland;  Dr.  M.  L.  Capka,  of 
Czechoslovakia;  Dr.  Sudhoff,  of  Cfermany; 
Mr.  }.  W.  RamslxJttom,  Principal,  City  of 
l^ndon  College,  London;  Dr.  Arnold  Liitt, 
of  Switzerland;  Dr.  Osvald  Larsen,  of  Den¬ 
mark;  and  Dr.  Albert  Junod,  of  Switzerland. 

Dr.  Niccolo  Castellino,  of  Rome,  President 
of  the  International  Society  for  CTommercial 
Education,  was  in  great  part  resfxjnsihle  for 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  con¬ 
gress. 

All  the  delegates  were  men  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Mme.  Constance  Georgiades,  of 
(»reece;  Mme.  Marie  Naaris,  of  Esthonia;  .Miss 
Ray  Abrams,  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana; 


and  -Miss  Irma  Ehrcnhardt,  of  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  ('ommercial  education  in  the  eyes 
of  Euro[x*ans  means  economic  education  and 
is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  men  instructors. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  contributions  and 
resolutions  of  the  (Congress  were:  J 

1.  There  sliouhl  lie  .ill  cxchanjjc  of  coiiinicrcial 
workers  between  nations,  such  as  an  exchanjic  of 
scholars  and  profess<»rs,  which  is  already  an  estab¬ 
lished  practice  anion^  many  countries.  The  commer¬ 
cial  worker  in  a  forcijjn  country  should  receive  the 
iilentical  salary  of  a  native  worker  doinj;  the  same  ) 
job.  The  exchan>;c  of  commercial  workers  makes  for 

a  better  understanding  between  countries  and  a  keen¬ 
er  foreign  economic  insight.  France  and  Denmark 
have  signed  a  treaty  (January,  Dii5)  exchanging 
fifty  commercial  workers  each  year  on  the  basis  given 
above;  that  is,  the  Frenchman  works  in  Denmark 
for  the  Danish  salary  and  the  Dane  works  in  France 
on  the  French  salary  scale. 

2.  There  shoukl  be  courses  in  economic  linguistics 
in  all  comiiiercial  schools.  This  need,  of  course,  is 
vital  in  Kurope  and,  as  Furoix  is  brought  closer  and 
closer  to  us  by  radio,  air  travel,  anel  telephone,  it 
will  behoove  commercial  educators  in  North  .Amer¬ 
ica  to  offer  economic  linguistics  for  its  jirospective 
commercial  workers. 
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3.  There  should  be  a  film  exchange  pertaining  to 
commercial  work  among  commercial  schools  of 
various  countries. 

3.  There  should  be  special  travel  courses  offered 
for  commercial  teachers  in  order  that  they  may 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  economic  conditions  of 
other  countries. 

5.  There  should  be  a  wide  use  of  current  news¬ 
papers  and  economic  magazines  in  commercial 
classes. 

Throughout  the  entire  Congress  there  was 
a  friendly,  happy,  and  pleasant  exchange  of 
plans  and  ideas.  The  individuals  coojierated 
splendidly.  Much  of  the  spirit  of  good-fellow¬ 
ship  was  promoted  by  the  royal  hospitality 
of  the  Czechoslovakians.  Nothing  was  left 
undone  in  the  way  of  entertainment,  which 
included  banquets  with  beautifully  appointed 
tables  laden  with  the  most  delectable  foods 
and  drinks;  receptions  with  charming  hosts 
and  hostesses;  wonderful  concerts  by  the 
Czech  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  lovely 
Smetana  Hall.  Native  Czech  music  composed 
by  Smetana  and  Dvorak  thrilled  the  audience. 
The  next  Congress  will  be  held  in  Berlin  in 

i 

I  The  following  five  American  representa¬ 
tives  were  in  attendance  at  the  Congress: 

Miss  Ray  Abrams,  Principal,  Samuel  J.  Peters  High 
School  of  Commerce,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Mr.  B.  I).  Dahl,  Acting  Commercial  Attache, 
American  Legation,  Prague. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Rositzke,  R.  H.  Rositzke  and  Associates, 
Management  Consultants,  New  York  City. 

General  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  10  Rue  de  COurcelles, 
Paris,  France. 

Miss  Irma  Ehrenhardt,  Associate  Professor  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Indiana  State  Teachers  C3ollege, 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  representing  the  Department 
of  Business  Education  of  the  National  Education 
Association. 


ARTISTIC  TYPEWRITING 


{Continued  from  page  246) 
centered — this  will  center  horizontally.  For 
vertical  centering,  count  the  lines  required  to 
type;  then  toll  the  platen  back  one-half  the 
number  of  lines.* 

Accuracy  is  more  important  than  speed  in 
artistic  typewriting. 

As  you  will  see,  we  have  selected  a  picture 
appropriate  for  Thanksgiving.  It  is  worked 
in  the  letter  “w”  with  the  solid  background 
for  the  corner  design.  In  order  to  have  the 
characters  in  the  design  on  the  left  face  the 
center  we  first  typed  the  design  with  a  car¬ 
bon,  placing  it  in  the  machine  “carbon  side” 
facing  the  operator. 

Aim  for  quality  in  all  your  typewriting 
work — make  it  your  ideal. 

A  person  with  an  ideal  and  a  disposition 
to  w'ork  will  succeed. 


MAKE  YOUR 
ChicacLaM\S\l  A 


Stay  where  successful 
men  and  wamen  stay-on 
Michigan  Avenue  at  the 
Auditorium  Hotel  whei« 
the  gallant  hospitality 
of  the  past  meets  the 
modernity  of  today.  Enjoy 
the  fine  food  -the  large 
spacious  rooms  and  the 
convenience 
of  its  "edge 
of  the  bop 
location. 

AUDITORIUM 

HOTEL 


MICHIGAN  AVENUE! 
AT  CONGRESS 
STREET 

CEO.  H.  MINK 

Manager 


RATES 

WITH  PRIVATE 
BATH 

$250 

WITHOUT  PRIVATE 
BATH 
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NOTED  EDUCATORS  PASS  ON 


Dr.  William  John  Cooper 

Another  of  our  distinguished  educators  to 
pass  away  in  September  was  Dr.  William 
John  Cooper  who,  under  President  Hoover, 
served  as  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  from  1929  to  1933.  He  resigned 
that  post  to  accept  the  position  of  professor 
of  education  at  George  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity.  Hailed  as  “one  of  the  ablest  among  the 
younger  educators  of  the  United  States,”  Dr. 
Cooper  had  a  long  record  for  constructive 
education. 

A  native  of  Sacramento,  California,  he  was 
a  leader  in  educational  work  in  his  state  for 
twenty-three  years.  Prior  to  his  election  as 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Fresno,  Califor¬ 
nia,  he  was  teacher,  principal,  and  research 
worker  in  that  system.  In  1926,  he  accepted 
leadership  of  the  San  Diego  Schools  and,  in 
1927,  was  appointed  by  Governor  Young  as 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
State  Director  of  Education. 

Among  the  other  honors  bestowed  on  this 
noted  educator,  was  the  office  of  Regent  of 
the  University  of  California  and  director 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  He  was  a 
member  of  many  distinguished  societies  and 
the  holder  of  several  honorary  degrees  from 
colleges  and  universities. 

In  his  death  our  country  has  lost  one  of  its 
advanced  thinkers  in  the  field  of  education. 

H.  S.  Miller 

Commercial  education  lost  another  of  its 
outstanding  national  figures  in  the  death,  on 
October  30,  of  H.  S.  Miller,  for  several  years 
Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Wichita, 
Kansas. 

For  more  than  fifty  years,  Mr.  Miller  served 
in  the  cause  of  education.  Trained  at  Smith- 
ville  College  and  Ohio  Northern  University, 
he  taught  several  years  in  the  rural  schools 
of  Ohio  and  Kansas.  Then  he  established 
the  Hastings  Business  College  in  Nebraska, 
and  later,  transferred  his  energies  to  the  Mil¬ 


ler  Business  College  of  Wichita,  which  he 
established  in  1907.  A  few  years  later,  he 
assumed  the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects 
in  the  Wichita  High  School. 

One  of  his  monuments  is  the  Wichita  Op- 
{X)rtunity  School,  established  largely  through 
his  efforts. 

With  his  A.  M.  degree  from  Fairmount 
(now  Wichita)  University,  Mr.  Miller,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two,  went  to  work  on  his  Ph.D 
and  recently  made  the  statement  that  his  edu¬ 
cation  had  “just  begun.”  His  tireless  efforts 
in  the  work  of  teacher  associations,  culminat-  j 
ing  in  valuable  service  in  the  National  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Federation,  made  him  a 
nationally  known  figure  whose  passing  takes 
a  highly  appreciated  stalwart  from  the  ranks 
of  commercial  education.  ^ 

A.  A.  Andrews  | 

In  the  death  of  A.  A.  Andrews,  the  South  | 
lost  another  of  its  typical  southern  gentlemen  I 
and  scholars.  His  passing  is  deeply  regretted 
by  the  many  thousands  who  knew  and  loved 
him. 
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In  the  main,  this  pioneer  among  southern 
educators  devoted  his  talents  to  the  business 
college  field.  Thirty  years  ago,  he  and  George 
A.  Macon,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  founded 
the  Macon  and  Andrews  Business  College 
in  West  Point,  Mississippi.  Shortly  after¬ 
ward,  the  college  was  moved  to  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  and  for  many  years  his  influence 
has  been  a  wholesome  factor  in  the  business 
education  of  that  section. 

Mr.  Andrews  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
son,  A.  A.  Andrews,  Jr.,  and  two  brothers  of 
Scotland  Neck,  North  Carolina.  We  join  in 
the  genuine  regret  at  the  demise  of  this 
pioneer  in  southern  business  education. 


William  Lincoln  Anderson 

From  the  eastern  part  of  our  country  comes 
the  unwelcome  news  of  the  passing  of 
a  pioneer.  After  a  long  and  useful  career  in 
the  field  of  business  education,  William  Lin¬ 
coln  Anderson  died  in  his  home  in  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  on  September  16. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  the  first  full-time  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  in  the  Boston  schools,  and  in 
the  years  that  followed,  he  was  an  important 
influence  for  commercial  education  in  that 
section.  He  planned  the  Boston  Continuation 
School  and  supervised  it  during  its  early 
years.  For  thirty-five  years,  his  constructive 
leadership  found  expression  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  work  of  the  Dorchester  High  School  for 
Girls  in  Boston.  He  also  served  as  principal 
of  the  Dorchester  Evening  High  School  and, 
in  that  capacity,  was  the  organizer  and  guid¬ 
ing  spirit  of  a  splendid  student  club  develop¬ 
ment,  and  his  personal  efforts  contributed  to 
the  development  of  many  other  extra-curicular 
1  activities. 

Mr.  Anderson  received  degrees  from 
Rochester,  Temple,  and  Columbia  Universi¬ 
ties  and,  for  four  years,  beginning  with  1930, 
he  was  Professor  of  Commercial  Geography 
at  Boston  University. 

During  his  long  life  of  usefulness,  he  was 
the  author  of  several  books  on  commercial 
I  education,  some  of  which  are  now  in  use  in 
j  the  schools  of  Boston  and  other  cities. 


See  page  253  For  B.  E.  W.  Calendar 


A  New  Business  School  for  Salina 


WHEN  the  Kansas  Wesleyan  University 
absorbed  the  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business 
College,  Mr.  Perry  Brown,  long  associated 
with  the  latter,  directed  his  activities  to  the 
opening  of  another  school  in  Salina. 


The  new  school,  which  he  has  named 
Brown’s  Business  College,  is  located  in  spa¬ 
cious  quarters  on  Santa  Fe  Avenue,  and  is 
fully  equipped  with  the  latest  models  of  type¬ 
writers  and  office  machines. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Brown,  an  experienced 
schoolman  and  noted  penman,  are  Mrs.  Anise 
Peterson,  instructor  in  shorthand;  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Shivers,  who  will  have  charge  of  the  typewrit¬ 
ing  department;  and  Mr.  Thorston  Johnson, 
who  will  teach  bookkeeping  and  allied  sub¬ 
jects. 


Joins  Faculty  at  Stillwater 


K^iss  J.  Frances  Henderson,  formerly  in- 
structor  in  commerce  in  the  Kirksville 
(Missouri)  High 
School  has  been 
placed  on  the  faculty 
of  the  College  of 
Commerce,  O  k  1  a- 
homa  A.  and  M.  Col¬ 
lege,  Stillwater. 

Miss  Henderson’s 
master’s  degree  in 
commerce  was  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  in 
1934.  She  returned 
last  summer  to  begin  work  on  a  doctor’s 
degree  at  that  institution. 
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•  Edited  by  DORA  H.  PITTS 

Western  High  School 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Did  your  club  have  a  corn  roast  in  the 
early  tall?  Detroit  Western  High 
C'ommercial  Alumnae  did,  and  it  was 
a  delightful  meeting.  As  almost  every  girl  in 
the  club  is  working  in  an  office,  we  did  not 
gather  until  three  o’clock.  Then  there  was  a 
drive  across  the  beautiful  bridge  spanning 
the  Detroit  River  to  lovely  Belle  Isle,  one  of 
the  most  noted  parks  in  the  world.  Many 
of  the  memlTers  had  not  seen  each  other  since 
the  banquet  in  May,  and  there  were  animated 
chats  concerning  their  vacations. 

It  is  necessary  to  choose  a  table  early  at 
Belle  Isle,  so  we  first  [Krformed  that  duty. 
Then  some  of  the  girls  rented  bicycles  for  a 
ride  around  the  island — alxiut  six  miles — 
and  others  took  an  automobile  ride  and  visit¬ 
ed  the  zoo. 

At  six  w'e  met  at  the  appointed  table,  start¬ 
ed  our  charcoal  fire  in  the  block  cement  stove, 
and  set  out  our  viands  to  the  accompaniment 
of  many  exchanges  of  exfieriences.  After  a' 
delicious  supjier  of  roasted  corn  and  “wienies” 
with  many  other  supplementary  dishes,  the 
club  held  a  short  business  meeting  and  rode 
home  in  the  early  twilight. 

October  is  our  month  for  initiations.  Since 
our  dear  old  Western  High  School  was 
burned,  the  Commercial  Alumnae  Club  has 
held  its  meetings  at  the  Clark  Park  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  and  the  Notary  Club  and  the  140  Club 
have  held  their  meetings  at  the  High  School 
of  Commerce.  All  the  friends  of  Western 
have  been  greatly  pleased  by  the  news  that 
the  Federal  Ciovernment  has  granted  the 
P.W.A.  almost  $500,000  tow-ard  the  building 
of  our  new  school.  It  will  be  completed  in 
September,  1936;  so  our  club  members  are 
all  looking  toward  the  time  when  we  can 
once  more  gather  in  our  home  rooms. 

A  new  feature  to  be  introduced  into  this 
year’s  initiation  ceremony  w'ill  be  the  chain  of 
friendship.  A  ribbon  of  the  club  colors  will 
have  tied  into  its  length  at  regular  intervals 
some  insignia  of  friendship  or  of  the  club. 


T  he  Commercial  Alumnae  Club  will  find  red 
cardboard  imitations  of  their  pin — a  winged 
fountain  pen;  while  the  Notary  Club  will 
have  decorated  fancy  candy  wreaths  of  mint. 
At  the  proper  time,  the  members  will  take 
their  places  in  a  circle,  each  grasping  the  rib- 
Iwn  and  repeating  a  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the 
club.  After  the  pledge  and  signing  of  the 
constitution,  the  rihlxrn  will  lx*  cut  into  short 
pieces,  and  each  member  will  he  awarded  a 
}Ten  of  wreath  for  her  memory  hook.  After 
the  ceremony,  a  business  meeting  will  be 
held,  where  the  jwlicies  and  the  programs  of 
the  clubs  will  he  outlined  for  the  semester. 
Then  an  intelligence  test,  requiring  alertness 
and  general  information,  will  he  given,  an 
inexpensive  prize  awarded  to  the  w'inner,  and 
light  refreshments  served. 

November  is  the  month  for  a  “Chestnut 
Party.”  The  history  of  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  and  of  the  telephone  may  be  re¬ 
viewed.  An  exhibition  of  antiques  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club  will  he  enjoyed,  and  it 
may  he  made  into  a  profitable  feature  by 
charging  a  small  admission  fee  to  visitors. 
The  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose 
may  solicit  articles  for  the  exhibition  from 
teachers  and  friends.  A  small  card,  giving 
the  name  of  the  owner  and  any  especially 
interesting  fact  concerning  the  article,  should 
accompany  each  exhibit.  Cireat  care  should 
be  taken  to  return  the  article  to  the  owner 
immediately  after  the  exhibit  is  over. 

Roasted  chestnuts  may  be  used  for  refresh¬ 
ments  for  the  club  or  may  accompany  the 
regular  sandwiches,  cakes,  and  mints  with 
tea.  “Opening  of  a  Chestnut  Burr”  may  be 
used  as  the  subject  of  the  posters.  This  meet¬ 
ing  should  receive  considerable  favorable 
publicity. 

This  month  our  clubs  will  begin  to  dress 
the  dolls  and  plan  other  details  for  their 
great  December  party  for  the  needy  orphans 
— a  social  and  charitable  event  to  which  we 
look  forward  eagerly  each  year. 
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PROFESSIONAL  READING 

ltovi«‘WK  of  imporlanf  bookK.  oclu<*atic»nal 
nia^azinf'  arii4*l«‘K,  and  Komo  timely  tewlN 


•  JESSIE  GRAHAM.  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Commerce 
State  College,  San  Jose,  California 


I.  STIMULATING  BOOKS 

A  Comparative  Study  of  School  Systems 
IN  Cjeneral  and  Business  Education  in 
Particular  in  Various  Countries,  by  Dr. 
Arnold  Llitt,  Director  of  the  Permanent 
Office  of  the  International  Society  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  Schanzenberg  7,  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  1935,  23  folded  charts  (paper 
cover),  3  gold  (Swiss)  francs  (approxi¬ 
mately  one  dollar). 

All  of  us  who  arc  intcrcstcrl  in  business  education 
may  learn  much  from  our  collea>;ues  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  In  order  to  understand  the  problems  involved 
and  procedures  used  in  their  solution,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  types  of 
schcK)ls,  the  programs  of  studies,  and  the  objectives 
of  the  various  kinds  of  training  represented.  We 
are  indeed  gratified  to  learn  that  a  comparative 
study  of  business  education  in  twenty-three  countries 
has  been  matlc.  A  collaborator  in  each  country  fur¬ 
nished  a  reix)rt  on  business  education  in  his  country. 
The  United  States  was  represented  by  Dr.  Herbert 
Tonne  of  New  York  University. 

The  business  education  of  each  country  is  por¬ 
trayed  by  means  of  a  folded  chart.  The  explana¬ 
tions  regarding  business  cilucation  in  the  particular 
country  concerned  are  written  in  some  instances  in 
five  languages,  including  English. 

Four  tyi>es  of  business  training  are  recognized: 
(1)  for  apprentices  or  beginners  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  commercial  training — part-time  commercial 
education,  continuation  schools,  etc.;  (2)  junior  com¬ 
mercial  (high)  school;  (3)  senior  commercial  (high) 
school,  commercial  training  college,  commercial  in¬ 
stitute,  etc.;  and  (4)  university  training  for  business 
administration. 

Adult  Interests,  by  Edward  L.  Thorndike, 
et  al,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
1935,  265  pp.,  $3.25. 

While  this  b<K)k  is  addressed  to  workers  in  adult 
education,  it  is  of  interest  to  all  teachers,  inasmuch 
as  the  principles  of  learning  set  forth  are  in  all 
probability  applicable  to  learners  of  all  ages.  The 


exj>eriments  reix>rted  are  significant  as  they  point 
the  way  to  changes  in  assumptions  held  relative  to 
education.  Until  recent  years,  it  has  been  assumetl 
that  learning  belonged  primarily  to  infancy  anti 
childhotxl.  .Mthough  theories  relative  to  interest  in 
education  have  changed,  the  assumption  most  com¬ 
monly  held  within  the  last  few  years  is  that  interest 
is  the  sine  qua  non  of  healthy  learning  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  needs  of  life  anti  is  prf)gressive.  The 
exixrriments  matle  by  Thorntlike  provitle  grountls  ft)r 
motlifying  these  assumptittns. 

In  Thorntlike’s  btK)k,  “.^tlult  Learning,”  he  re- 
fxtrts  investigations  which  leatl  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  ability  to  learn  increases  from  early  child- 
htxxl  to  abt)Ut  age  25  and  decreases  gradually  anti 
slowly  thereafter,  abt)ut  one  per  cent  jier  year.  Child- 
htx)d,  according  to  these  investigatit)ns,  is  not  the 
best  age  for  learning.  Thorndike  calls  attention  to 
three  leasons  why  it  is  fortunate  that  learning  is 
not  restricted  chiefly  to  childhotxl  anti  youth.  First, 
the  worltl  is  changing  st)  fast  that  facts  learned  in 
chiltlhtxxl  are  not  sufficient  for  adulthood;  second, 
as  there  is  an  increasing  amount  of  leisure  time  for 
atlults,  they  can  keep  up  with  the  changing  world 
through  learning;  anti  third,  the  diffusion  of  power 
from  the  few  to  the  many  makes  it  desirable  that 
the  many  learn  more  than  they  do  or  can  learn  in 
childhood. 

However,  the  fact  that  atlults  can  learn  is  not  a 
guarantee  that  they  will  learn.  The  element  of  de¬ 
sire  enters  in.  For  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
interests  of  adults,  some  intriguing  experiments  were 
made  which  are  rejxtrtetl  in  this  btx)k.  There  were 
investigations  t)f  changes  in  interests  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  anti  sixty;  lists  of  satisfiers  and  an- 
noyers;  studies  of  the  influence  of  frequency  of 
rcwartls;  research  as  to  the  reixirted  strength  of 
various  aversions;  and  estimates  of  the  interest  in 
curiosity  and  adventure  in  young  adults  and  old 
adults.  The  findings  are  applicable  to  all  ty^^es  of 
education. 

By  means  of  exjx'riments  with  the  learning  of 
some  materials  intrinsically  interesting  it  was  found 
that  lack  of  intrinsic  interest  is  a  handicap  to  learn¬ 
ing,  but  only  a  small  handicap.  Thorndike  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  notion  that  the  mind  will  not  learn 
what  is  alien  to  its  fundamental  vital  purposes  is 
attractive  and  plausible  but  definitely  false. 
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The  final  chapter  of  the  book,  on  methods  of 
teaching  adults,  makes  excellent  reading  for  teach¬ 
ers  of  adults.  Practical  suggestions  for  ways  of 
knowing  the  persons  in  the  class  are  given,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  discussions  of  various  methcxls  of  teach¬ 
ing  adults. 

One  section  of  the  final  chapter  is  especially  sig¬ 
nificant  to  teachers  of  skill  subjects.  Recent  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  a  wrong  res{x>nse  to  a  situation 
tends  to  establish  a  wrong  habit  even  though  that 
response  is  immediately  pronounced  wrong  and 
punished. 

“The  learning  of  a  |)erson  who  .  .  .  hits  the 
wrong  key  on  a  typewriter  .  .  .  suffers  therefrom, 
even  if  he  is  immediately  informed  of  the  fact. 
...  If  he  is  permitted  to  regard  his  behavior  as 
satisfactory,  his  learning  suffers  much  more.” 

The  general  conclusion  that  we  really  learn  from 
our  right  responses  and  successes  would  seem  to 
prohibit  us  from  using  the  trial -and -error  method 
sometimes  advocated  for  motivation  in  learning  the 
skill  subjects. 

Sixty-eight  pages  of  the  apjiendix  cover  tests  and 
records  useful  in  adult  education. 

Special  Bulletin  on  Student  Career  Con¬ 
ference,  Extension  Division,  Supple¬ 
ment  A,  Alabama  College,  Montevallo, 
Alabama,  Vol.  XXVII:  No.  2:  Total  No. 
Ill  (October,  1934),  81  pp.  (paper  bound). 

In  this  bulletin  are  reproduced  the  addresses  given 
at  a  student  career  conference  at  Alabama  College 
in  July,  1934.  Nineteen  fields  of  service  for  women 
are  discussed  by  leaders  active  in  each  field.  The 
article  on  secretarial  work  contains  much  practical 
advice.  The  entire  bulletin  represents  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  field  of  vocational  guidance. 

Bibliography  of  Works  on  Accounting  by 
American  Authors,  by  Harry  C.  Bentley, 
C.P.A.,  and  Ruth  S.  Leonard,  S.B.,  Harry 
C.  Bentley,  921  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Volume  I,  197  pp.,  $3.50;  Vol¬ 
ume  II,  408  pp.,  $4.50.  The  two  volumes, 
$7.50  if  ordered  at  the  same  time. 

This  bibliography  is  a  pioneer  in  a  much  neglected 
field.  Volume  I  has  a  particular  value  for  students 
of  accounting  who  arc  interested  in  the  historical 
background  of  American  literature  on  accounting,  as 
well  as  for  collectors,  bibliographers,  and  librarians. 
Volume  I,  in  addition  to  its  historical  value,  is  a 
practical  source  of  reference  to  works  on  accounting 
for  present-day  use. 

Volume  I  opens  with  an  introductory  chapter  devoted 
to  copyright  laws  and  administration,  and  their  sig¬ 
nificance  to  bibliographers.  Of  the  four  parts  which 
follow,  Part  I  is  a  chronological  bibliography  of  copy¬ 
right  works  on  accounting  by  American  authors  pub¬ 
lished  for  general  distribution  prior  to  1901;  Part  11 


is  a  classification  of  specialized  works  listed  in  Part  I, 
Part  111  is  a  chronological  bibliography  of  copyrighted 
works  on  accounting  by  American  authors  published 
prior  to  1901  for  restricted  use  in  some  one  school 
or  correspondence  course;  and  Part  IV  is  a  chrono¬ 
logical  bibliography  of  works  on  accounting  by  Amer¬ 
ican  authors  copyrighted  prior  to  1901,  but  not  known 
to  exist  in  any  library  and  about  which  there  is  no 
complete  bibliographical  information  available.  At 
least  one  edition  of  each  of  the  works  listed  in  the 
first  three  parts  is  known  to  be  in  existence. 

This  volume  makes  a  fundamental  contribution  to 
the  study  of  the  history  of  accounting  in  the  United 
States  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  painstak¬ 
ing  research  evidenced  makes  it  an  authoritative 
source  of  reference  to  the  works  on  accounting  by 
American  authors  to  January  1,  1901. 

V'olume  II  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of 
which  contains  a  chronological  bibliography  of  works 
on  accounting  by  American  authors  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  for  general  distribution  from  January  1,  1901, 
to  January  1,  1935.  The  second  part  classifies  the 
works  listed  in  Part  I,  as  follows:  (1)  bookkeeping 
for  secondary  schools;  (2)  elementary  and  advanced 
accounting  for  students  of  college  grade  or  for  gen¬ 
eral  reference  purposes;  (3)  financial  statements;  (4) 
cost  accounting  and  system  building,  (a)  general,  and 
(b)  specialized;  (5)  auditing,  (a)  general  principles 
and  procedure,  and  {b)  auditing  for  specific  busi¬ 
nesses;  (6)  C.  P.  A.  examination  questions  and  an¬ 
swers;  (7)  encyclopedias,  handbooks,  etc. 

There  is  an  author  index  to  each  volume. 

A  Supplement  to  Volume  II  is  devoted  to  Uniform 
Systems  and  contains,  first,  an  alphabetic  list  of  the 
businesses  and  professions  for  which  uniform  ac¬ 
counting  systems  have  been  sponsored,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  sponsors;  second,  an  alphabetic  list 
of  the  public  utilities  industries  for  which  uniform 
systems  have  been  prescribed,  with  the  names  of  the 
federal  or  state  government  regulatory  bodies  listed 
alphabetically  under  each  heading. 

The  technical  training  and  wide  experience  of  the 
authors  of  this  valuable  bibliography  fit  them  ad¬ 
mirably  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  work.  Mr. 
Bentley  is  president  of  the  Bentley  School  of  Ac¬ 
counting  and  Finance,  Boston,  and  Miss  I^eonard 
is  research  director  in  the  same  school. 

Your  Money  and  Your  Life  Insurance,  by 
Ray  Giles,  Harper  Brothers,  New  York, 
1935,  129  pp.,  $1.50. 

This  practical  book  has  been  written  for  the 
average  man,  and  answers  the  questions  in  his 
mind  regarding  life  insurance  and  annuities.  It  is 
presented  in  a  style  that  can  be  readily  understood 
by  all,  and  is  made  attractive  by  real  stories  of  real 
people  applying  insurance  to  their  own  personal 
and  family  needs.  Although  it  is  not  written  in 
the  interest  of  any  insurance  company,  it  will  be 
found  invaluable  to  everyone  who  sells  life  insur¬ 
ance  and  to  the  teacher  of  courses  in  consumer  edu- 
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cation.  It  tells  how  to  obtain  endowment  policies, 
an  annuity,  special  insurance  for  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  for  education.  It  compares  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  insurance  with  those  of  investments  in 
stocks,  bonds,  or  real  estate.  Among  the  valuable 
features  is  a  glossary  of  insurance  terms  with  clear 
definitions. 

Much  of  historical  interest  is  given  as  to  the  men 
of  renown  who  encouraged  the  acceptance  of  life 
insurance  at  a  time  when  many  regarded  it  as  a 
denial  of  God’s  ability  to  care  for  the  widow  and 
fatherless. 

The  author  thinks  we  need  a  new  definition  for 
life  insurance.  It  is  family  protection  insurance, 
pension  insurance,  money  assurance.  Through  the 
life  insurance  company  you  buy  money  on  the 
installment  plan. 

The  author  makes  it  plain  that  the  life  insurance 
company  is  in  no  sense  a  competitor  of  the  savings 
banks.  Most  of  us  dislike  to  save  and  need  many 
varied  forms  to  combat  with  delay. 

The  different  forms  of  annuities  are  carefully 
explained.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  insuring  women 
and  children. 

.An  item  that  gives  credence  to  the  sincerity  of 
this  b<x)k  is  the  fact  that  the  author  has  never  in  any 
way  been  connected  with  the  insurance  business, 
but  has  made  a  study  of  it  for  his  own  uses.  This 
fact  makes  the  book  especially  usable  as  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  for  courses  in  consumer  education. 

II.  PERTINENT  MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 

International  Review  for  Business  Education, 
published  by  the  International  Society  for 
Business  Education,  Director  of  the  Per¬ 
manent  Office:  Dr.  Arnold  Latt,  Schanzen- 
berg  7,  Zurich,  Switzerland.  (Latest  issue, 
June,  1935,  No.  18,  Second  Series..) 

This  review  of  business  education  includes  no¬ 
tices  and  articles  in  four  languages — French,  German, 
Italian,  and  English.  The  June,  1935,  issue  con¬ 
tains  an  article  in  English  by  Dr.  Olaf  Jonasson  of 
Stockholm  on  “Methods  of  Imparting  a  Knowledge 
of  Merchandising  to  Students.”  From  this  article, 

I  we  learn  that  in  Sweden  merchandising  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  general  ktiowledge  of  merchandise 
and  special  l^nowledge  of  merchandise,  the  former 
I  being  correlated  with  economic  geography.  The 
I  value  of  instruction  from  a  world  point  of  view,  the 
home  country  point  of  view,  and  the  local  district 
I  point  of  view  is  stressed. 

I  Another  article  written  in  English  was  contribu- 

Itcd  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Duly,  M.A.,  of  the  City  of  London 
College,  who  describes  the  teaching  of  commodity 
courses,  especially  courses  taught  by  specialists  in 
various  lines  of  marketing. 

There  is  also  a  description  of  the  work  of  our 
National  Council  of  Business  Education  as  well  as 


mention  of  noteworthy  articles  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Business  Education  during  1934  and 
1935. 

The  next  issue  will  be  published  late  in  1935  and 
will  deal  with  the  meetings  of  the  International 
Congress  on  Business  Education  at  Prague  in  1935. 

The  dues  for  membership  in  the  International 
Society  for  Business  Education  arc  one  dollar  in 
United  States  money.  Application  for  membership 
and  dues  should  be  sent  to  the  director  of  the  per¬ 
manent  office,  Dr.  A.  Latt  (address  is  given  above). 
Members  of  the  society  receive  the  Review  and  sup¬ 
plements.  The  supplement  issued  in  June,  1935,  is 
reviewed  under  “Stimulating  Books”  in  this  issue 
of  the  Business  Education  World.  Forward-look¬ 
ing  teachers  will  wish  to  identify  themselves  with 
this  international  society  in  order  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  informed  on  the  best  thought  on  business 
education  in  many  countries. 

Women  in  Business  I,  II,  III,  Fortune,  New 
York,  Vol.  XII,  Nos.  1,  2,  3  (July,  August, 
and  September,  1935). 

A  series  of  articles  on  women  in  business.  The 
first  article  ilevelops  the  thesis  that  the  industrial 
conquests  made  by  women  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  conquest  of 
the  business  office,  conquests  without  gain.  In  the 
business  office,  however,  women  actually  occupied 
new  ground.  This  series  of  articles  presents  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  place  of  women  in  the  business  world. 
Pictures,  biographies,  and  budgets  of  business  women 
are  included.  The  article  in  the  September  issue 
deals  with  women  executives — “sixteen  exceptions  to 
prove  the  rule  that  woman’s  place  is  not  the  execu¬ 
tive’s  chair.” 

Peabody  Bimonthly  Boo/^list,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennes¬ 
see,  July,  1935. 

This  helpful  list  represents  a  selection  of  profes¬ 
sional  and  cultural  books  for  a  teacher’s  library.  The 
books  are  grouped  according  to  budgets  of  various 
sizes.  Thus  the  teacher  or  school  librarian  can  con¬ 
sult  lists,  each  one  selected  upon  the  basis  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum  to  be  spent  each  month  for  new  books. 

III.  TIMELY  TESTS 

A  study  of  tests  of  teaching  ability  and  of 
teacher  rating  scales  is  an  extremely  beneficial 
experience  for  the  prospective  teacher  as  well 
as  for  the  teacher  in  service.  By  means  of 
such  study,  he  may  eliminate  for  himself 
many  weaknesses  and  strengthen  his  proce¬ 
dures  through  his  own  efforts  without  the 
intervention  of  his  superiors. 
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The  Personality  Inventory,  by  Robert  G. 
Bernrenter,  Stanford  University  Press, 
1931.  (Sample  set,  23  cents.) 

The  ix-rsonality  inventory  includes  four  scales; 
(1)  a  measure  of  neurotic  tendency;  (2)  a  measure 
of  self-sufficiency;  (3)  a  measure  of  introversion — 
extroversion;  and  (4)  a  measure  of  dominance — 
submission.  Percentile  norms  which  aid  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  results  are  available.  Individual  report 
sheets  enable  the  individual  to  see,  by  means  of  a 
graph,  how  he  compares  with  others  of  the  same 
sex  and  group. 

Testing  and  the  Uses  of  Test  Results,  by 
Edward  A.  Lincoln  and  Linvvood  L. 
Workman,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1933,  317  pp.,  $2.00. 

This  simplified  presentation  of  testing  and  the 
uses  of  test  results  has  been  made  for  the  pur|Tose 
of  attracting  teachers  to  the  use  of  educational  meas¬ 
urements  to  the  end  that  they  may  take  advantage  of 
the  many  possibilities  which  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  by  the  invention  and  development  of  dependable 
measuring  instruments  for  education.  So  that  teach¬ 
ers  may  not  be  frightened  away  from  the  use  of 
educational  measurements,  treatment  of  some  of  the 
more  complicaterl  statistical  procedures  has  been 
relegated  to  the  appendix  of  the  book. 

Chapters  on  various  phases  of  testing  are  inclurled. 
The  chapters  on  the  use  of  standard  tests  in  diagnosis 
and  the  use  of  drill  tests  in  remedial  work  are 
especially  helpful.  Detailed  instructions  for  the 
preparation  of  new-tyfie  tests  are  given.  There  is  a 
selected  bibliography  of  tests  which,  however,  in¬ 
cludes  only  one  group  of  tests  in  the  field  of  busi¬ 
ness  education — Rollinson  Diagnostic  Shorthand 
Tests. 

Business  Aptitude  Test,  by  F.  A.  Moss, 
K.  T.  Omwake,  and  T.  Hunt,  Center  for 
Psychological  Service,  2024  G  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1926. 

Test  I  is  for  measuring  observation  and  judgment. 
Test  II,  memory  for  names  and  faces,  includes  a 
series  of  twenty-five  photographs.  Test  III  is  de¬ 
signed  to  measure  comprehension  and  Test  IV', 
reasoning.  Test  V  deals  with  meaning  of  words 
and  Test  V^I,  following  directions.  Norms  for  the 
test  are  included  in  the  instruction  blank. 

I.  E.  R.  General  Clerical  Test,  Institute  of 
Educational  Research,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  n.  d. 

This  test  deals  with  clerical  ability.  It  includes 
the  detection  of  wrong  answers  to  arithmetic  prob- 
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Icms,  secret  marks  of  cost  prices,  copying  numbers,  I 
distinguishing  certain  qualities,  selecting  correct 
descriptions,  handling  symbols,  reading  backwards, 
answering  questions  involving  general  business  in¬ 
formation,  and  arranging  numbers  in  various  com-  I 
binations. 

Tests  In  Commercial  Education,  by  J.  O. 
Malott  and  David  Segel,  U.  S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Education,  Circu¬ 
lar  No.  36,  November,  1932,  and  mimeo¬ 
graphed  supplements. 
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(Continued) 

•  Compiled  by  S.  JOSEPH  DE  BRUM 

Instructor  in  Commerce,  Sequoia  Union 

High  School,  Redwood  City,  California 

Moving  Piefure  Films 

Many  industrial,  vocational  guidance,  and 
other  films  of  value  to  commercial  classes 
will  lie  lent  free  or  at  a  nominal  rental, 
except  for  transportation.  Complete  lists  of 
available  films  may  be  obtained  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  organizations. 

1.  Educational  Department,  Pathe  Exchange,  35 
VV'est  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 

2.  Erpi  Picture  Consultants,  Inc.,  250  West  57th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

3.  General  Electric  Company,  Publicity  Dept.. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  (Has  many  excellent 
films  for  business  classes  which  are  lent 
free.) 

4.  Motion  Picture  Film  Service,  International 
Harvester  Company,  606  South  Michigan 
.Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

5.  Keystone  V'iew  Company,  Meadville,  Pa. 

6.  Society  for  V'isual  Education,  Chicago,  111. 

7.  Spencer  Lens  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

8.  W'holcsome  Films  Service,  Inc.,  48  Melrose 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

9.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau,  347 
Madison  .Avenue,  New  York;  or,  19  South 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

10.  Visual  .Aids  to  Education  catalogs,  listing  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  and  stereopticon  slides  offered 
for  loan,  may  be  obtained  in  many  cases  from 
the  Extension  Divisions  of  the  leading  uni¬ 
versities. 

(To  be  continued) 
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•  •  •  A  new  teaching  method 

The  Teaching  of 
GREGC  SHORTHAl^Dfr»(Ae 
FUNCTIONAL  METHOD 


Developed  under  the  personal  direc¬ 
tion  of  John  Robert  Gregg,  S.C.D., 
Author  of  Gregg  Shorthand . 


by  LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 


W  ith  this  first  appearance  of  the  Functional  Method  in  book  form  there  will  be 
available  for  the  first  time  a  complete  exposition  of  the  method,  together  with  detailed 
Lesson  Plans  and  Courses  of  Study.  The  book  contains: 

1.  The  first  full  explanation  of  the  pedagogical  concepts  underlying  the 
Functional  Method. 

2.  The  first  complete  description  of  the  teaching  techniques  and  devices  of 
the  Functional  Method. 

3.  A  list  of  nine  points  of  difference  between  the  Traditional  Method  and 
the  Functional  Method,  with  a  discussion  of  each. 

4.  All  the  timed  Lesson  Plans  given  in  the  mimeographed  edition,  with 
some  corrections  and  revisions. 

5.  Additional  suggestions  for  the  use  of  the  Lesson  Plans. 

6.  The  high  school  Course  of  Study,  dividing  the  work  into  113  forty- 
minute  periods,  with  113  forty-minute  home-work  assignments. 

Every  shorthand  teacher  must  seriously  consider  this  new  teaching  method 
which  enables  the  pupils  in  113  forty-minute  high  school  periods,  with  the  same 
amount  of  outside  preparation,  to  complete  the  “theory”  and  attain  a  writing  speed  of 
60  words  a  minute  or  more.  This  is  done  with  less  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
and  the  student. 


iLisf  price,  $1.20 1 


Although,  at  first  glance,  the  new  method  may  seem  revolutionary,  it  is  really 
an  extension  of  the  teaching 
methods  first  proposed  by 
Dr.  Gregg  many  years  ago, 
and  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  peda¬ 
gogy  laid  down  by  such  an 
authority  as  Morrison  in  his 
Practice  of  Teaching  in  the 
Secondary  School. 


The  Gregg  Pcblishing  Company 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  BOSTON 

Please  send  me,  with  bill  at  $1.20,  less  my  usual 
school  discount,  one  copy  of  The  Teaching  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  by  the  Functional  Method. 


NAME . SCHOOL 

STREET  . 

CITY  . STATE  .  .  .  . 


When  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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GENERAL  ELECTRIC  X-RAY  CORPORATION  Ml 

2012  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Subject  to  refund  if  not  satisfactory  in  10  days,  send . Interval 

Timers  at  $5.23  each  to  address  below. 

□  Ship  Prepaid  (Check  or  Money  Order  enclosed).  □  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Name . Address . City . . 

W/ie»  ordering  your  Interval  Timer  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World, 
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Remember  that  your  pupils  expect 
-  you  to  set  them  an  example  in  ef¬ 
ficiency.  How  can  you  justify  wasting  a 
teacher’s  time  in  holding  a  watch  while 
typing  and  shorthand  tests  are  going  on? 
The  leading  schools  of  the  country  have 
long  since  found  that  a  G-E  Interval 
Timer  will  do  the  job  with  unfailing 
accuracy  and  leave  the  teacher  free  for 
other  work. 

The  G  E  Timer  is  made  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  timing  intervals.  It 
measures  time  in  any  desired  intervals 
from  15  seconds  to  two  hours.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  you  set  it  for  2  minutes,  or  5, 


GENERAL 

2012  jQckson  Blvd. 


X-RAY 


Branches  in  Principal  Cities 


CORPORATION 

Chicago,  lllinok 


Teachers  say  it's  a  necessity. 
Leaves  them  free  while  pupils 
work.  Send  $5.25  for  one  to¬ 
day.  Check  or  money  order. 
Use  coupon. 


or  10,  or  15  minutes,  it  will  run  exactly 
that  long,  then  ring  a  bell  and  stop 
automatically. 

This  Timer  is  sturdily  built  to  give 
years  of  unfailing  service.  At  its  price, 
$5.25,  you  will  find  it  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  investments  in  equipment 
of  all  you  make.  Your  school  should 
have  at  least  one,  probably  two  or  more. 

Send  check  or  money  order  today  for 
G-E  Timers  to  take  care  of  your  needs. 
We’ll  ship  C.  O.  P  if  you  prefer.  Mail 
coupon  below  with  your  remittance. 
Money  back  if  you’re  not  more  than 
satisfied. 


Why  haven’t  you  this 

G-E  Interval  Timer? 


KEY  TO  THE  SHORTHAND  PLATES 

In  the  November  issue  of  the  Gre|ig  Writer 


The  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia 

(.11!  hut  the  nine  italicised  jvords  are  included  i« 
the  vocabulary  of  the  first  eight  chapters 
of  the  Manual.) 

This  famous  bridge  is  on  the  head  of  a  fine  lime¬ 
stone  hill,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
rent  asunder""  by  some  terrible  convulsion  in  nature. 
The  fissure  thus  made  is  about  ninety  feet;  and  over 
it  the  bridge*"  runs,  so  needful  to  the  spot,  and  so 
unlikely  to  have  survived  the  great  fracture,  as  to 
seem  the  work  of  man;  so""  simple,  so  grand,  so 
great  as  to  assure  you  it  is  only  the  work  of  God. 
The  span  of  the  arch  runs  from  45*"  to  60  feet  wide, 
and  its  height,  to  the  underline,  is  about  200  feet 
and  to  the  head  about’"®  240. 

You  have  no  just  conception  of  this  masterpiece 
until  you  get  below.  You  go  some  little  distance’*® 
for  this  purjxise.  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge  the 
rocks  are  far  too  precipitous.  A  hot  and  brilliant'*^ 
day  is.  of  all  others,  the  time  to  enjoy  this  object.  To 
escape  from  a  sun  which  scorches  you,  into  the’*® 
verdant  and  cool  bottom,  is  a  luxury  of  itself  which 
disposes  you  to  relish  everything  else.  When’*® 
down,  I  was  very  careful  of  the  first  impression,  and 
did  not  venture  to  look  steadily  on  the  objects 
about*®"  me  till  I  had  selected  my  station.  At  length 
1  placed  myself  ab<iut  100  feet  from  the  bridge, 
on  some**®  masses  of  rock,  which  were  washed  by 
the  running  waters,  and  ornamented  by  the  slender 
trees  springing  from  its  fissures.**®  At  my  feet  was 
the  soothing  melody  of  the  rippling  rushing  waters. 
Behind  me  and  in  the  distance,  the**®  river  and  the 
hills  were  expanding  themselves  to  the  light  and 
splendor  of  day.  Before  me  and  all  around  every¬ 
thing**®  was  reposing  in  the  most  delightful  shade, 
set  off  by  the  streaming  rays  of  the  sun,  which  shot 
across  the*"®  head  of  the  picture  far  above  you,  and 
sweetened  the  solitude  below.  On  the  right  and 
left  the  majestic  rocks**®  arose,  with  the  decision  of 
a  wall,  but  without  its  uniformity,  massive,  broken, 
beautiful  and**®  supplying  a  most  admirable  fore¬ 
ground;  and,  everywhere,  the  most  delicate  stems 
were  planted  in  their**®  crevices,  and  waving  their 
heads  in  the  soft  breeze,  which  occasionally  came 
over  them.  The  eye  now  ran  through  the  bridge,**® 
and  was  gratified  with  a  lovely  vista.  Blue  moun¬ 
tains  stood  out  in  the  background;  beneath  them,  the 
hills  and  the  woods*"®  gathered  together,  so  as  to 
enclose  the  dell  below;  while  the  river,  which  was 
coursing  away  from  them,  seemed  to**®  have  its 
well-head  hidden  in  their  recesses.  Then  there  is 


the  arch,  distinct  from,  and  above  everything.  Mas¬ 
sive**®  as  it  is,  it  is  light  and  beautiful  by  its  height, 
and  the  fine  trees  on  its  summit  seem  now  only  like 
a  garland**®  of  evergreens;  and,  elevated  as  it  is. 
its  apparent  elevation  is  wonderfully  increased**® 
by  the  narrowness  of  its  piers,  and  by  its  outline 
being  drawn  on  the  blue  sky,  which  appears  be¬ 
neath  and  above®"®  it.  Oh,  it  is  sublime — so  strong 
and  yet  so  elegant — springing  from  earth  and  bath¬ 
ing  its  head  in  heaven.  But  it®*®  is  the  sublime  not 
allied  to  the  terrific,  as  at  Niagara;  it  is  the  sublime 
associated®*®  with  the  pleasing.  I  sat,  and  gazed 
with  wonder  and  astonishment.  That  afternoon  was 
the  shortest  1  ever®*®  remembered.  I  had  quickly 
to  leave  the  spot  forever;  but  the  music  of  those 
waters,  the  luxury  of  those  shades,®*®  the  form  and 
color  of  those  rocks,  and  that  arch — that  arch — ris¬ 
ing  over  all,  and  seeming  to  offer  a  passage  to""" 
the  skies — Oh,  they  will  never  leave  me!  (606) — 
Written  in  1835  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Reed, 
English  Divine,  and  an  equally  true  description 
today. 


Actual  Business  Letters 

From  the  Winning  Sets  in  fhe  Last  Gragg  News 
Letter  Contest 

Submitted  by  Jean  Welsh,  Massillon,  Ohio;  and  Edith 
Rau,  Laurys,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Herbert  A.  Clark 
34  Cherry  Road  N. 

South  Bend,  Indiana 

Dear  Sir: 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Act*®  of  this  state  provides 
that  every  candidate,  voted  for  at  an  election,  must 
file  an  itemized  expense*®  statement  within  ten 
days  after  such  election.  A  statement  must  be 
filed,  even  though  the  candidate  did  not  incur*®  any 
cxjiense  during  his  campaign.  The  names  of  all 
candidates  who  fail  to  file  a  statement,  within  ten 
days*®  after  election,  will  be  certified  to  the  Attorncy- 
(leneral  of  this  state  as  being  delinquent,  and’®*  are 
liable  to  prosecution. 

Enclosed  find  a  blank  form  for  filing  your  state¬ 
ment.  Fill  out  same,  then  go  before’*®  someone 
duly  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  attest  to  the 
affidavit  on  statement,  and  mail  same’*®  to  Board 
of  Election,  South  Bend,  Indiana.  Give  this  matter 
your  immediate  attention,  and  oblige 

Very’*®  respectfully  yours,  (164) 
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Mr.  M.  Lee  Homer 
•467  Paul  Street 
May  City,  Michigan 
Dear  Customer: 

Enclosed  is*”  our  remittance  and  grading  sheet 
covering  the  shipment  of  fur  you  sent  to  our  Raw 
I'ur  Marketing  Service.  Your*"  shipment  was  care- 
fulK  grader!  and  sold  at  the  highest  market  price 
we  believe  obtainable  on  the  day  it””  reached  us. 

We  believe  that  our  remittance  represents  full 
market  value  and  trust  that  you  will  be  well  pleased 
with  the””  transaction.  Mears  do  not  buy  your  fur, 
but  act  as  your  representative  in  selling  it.  This  is 
a  free  service’""  on  our  part:  you  receive  the  entire 
proceeds  from  the  sale,  with  no  commission  or  han- 
rlling  charges  deducted.  All'*”  we  ex|Hct  in  return 
IS  your  continued  gcnnl  will  and  that  you  think  ot 
Mears  first  when  in  need  of  trapping  materials’*" 
that  we  sell. 

The  value  of  the  enclosetl  remittance  is  measureil 
only  by  what  you  receive  in  return'”"  for  it.  Send 
It  to  Mears  with  your  next  order  and  sec  how  much 
more  it  buys  here.  Don't  forget  that  you  can 
attach  an’*"  order  for  gornls  to  your  next  package 
of  furs.  It  will  receive  prompt  attention  and  the 
value  of  the  order  will*""  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  we  secure  for  your  furs, 

Yours  very  truly,  (214) 

Geisha  Girl 

By  COURTNEY  RYLEY  COOPER 

Reprinted  in  shorthand  from  the  American  Maga¬ 
zine  by  special  permission  of  author  and  publishers. 

(Concluded  from  the  October  issue) 

.Mrcady,  Number  7835  was  easing  out  of  the 
roundhouse  onto*’””  the  turntable,  with  a  hostler 
at  her  throttle.  Geisha  Girl’s  fireboy  thumbing  her 
automatic  stoker  valve  and  *’*”  the  blower  going 
its  hardest  to  make  steam  quickly.  Down  the  lead 
track  went  Geisha  Girl,  rock’mg  and  thumping, 
with  the*’*”  roundhouse  foreman  cussing  the  ancient 
reverse  lever  grip  and  staring  at  the  water  glass. 

They  got  their  orders,  a*'*®  hastily  arranged 
schedule  and  a  clearance.  A  lump  came  into  Joe 
Harrlwell’s  throat.  It  was  (ieisha  Girl’s  day,  even*’*" 
if  he  was  only  her  fireboy.  The  road  was  hers,  with 
a  big  engine  forced  to  trail  her. 

Dwarf  lights  changed  from  red  to  green,**"®  over¬ 
head  signals  pointed  the  way;  again,  and  again. 
The  engine  was  rocking  now,  with  a  peculiar  leap¬ 
ing***®  motion;  every  rail  joint  seemed  to  throw 
her  into  paroxysms  of  rattling  shivers.  But  a  glance 
at  passing***®  objects  showed  Joe  that  she  had 
not  yet  reached  even  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

The  roundhouse  foreman  swore  at  the  throttle. 
He***®  cursed  the  stiffness  of  the  reverse  lever,  resist¬ 
ing  his  efforts  to  shorten  the  valve  stroke  and  gain 
greater  speed.  He***®  fussed  with  the  air  brake 
valve.  He  stared  at  the  water  glass,  at  the  steam 


gauge.  Five  miles  went  by.  Then  suddenly  he 
leajved  from®*”®  his  seat  box  and  staggered  across 
the  deck  to  the  sweating  Bard  well. 

“Take  the  old  wreck!"  he  commanded.  “I  can't 
handle***"  her!” 

A  leap  and  Jw  was  at  the  throttle.  The  ancient 
grip  was  a  beloved  friend  to  him,  his  heavy  muscles 
moved  the***"  reverse  lever  without  effort.  The  bark 
of  the  stack  became  faster  and  choppier,  one  exhaust 
beginning  before**”"  the  other  had  halted.  The 
swish  and  click  of  Bill  Nugent’s  scoop  became  con¬ 
tinuous. 

“What  about  slow  orders.^’’**”"  shouted  Bardwell. 
He  had  glanced  out,  along  the  boiler  rail — the  en¬ 
gine  was  one  mass  of  staggering  steel. 

“Forget  ’em,”**""  bawled  Nugent.  “Keep  this 
teakettle  moving!” 

Joe  grinned.  That  was  his  only  wish.  Ten  miles 
went  by  in  bucking,  thunderous***"  progress.  Thirty 
more  followed,  with  the  soft  track  swaying  beneath 
them.  Rain  beat  into  Joe  Bardwell’s  eyes;  he  did 
not  feel***®  it.  Onward,  still  onward;  then  he 
reached  for  the  air  lever  and  began  a  series  of  easy 
applications.  They**””  had  reached  the  trestle. 

The  crew  of  extra  3032  awaited  them  on  the 
near  side,  nearly  a  third  **””  of  a  mile  from  where 
stood  a  string  of  flat  cars,  with  precious  cargoes 
shrouded  in  canvas. 

“Think  she  can  make  it?”  yelled  the**®”  round¬ 
house  foreman. 

“Ought  to.”  3032’s  engineman  pulled  at  his  cap. 
“.She  <lon't  weigh  more  than  a  baby  buggy.”***® 

“Grab  on  and  we’ll  take  you  over.”  Then,  to 
Joe,  “Widen  on  her  throttle.” 

Steam  shot  from  the  piston  cocks.  The  first 
trip*®*"  was  started  over  the  long  trestle,  beneath 
which  flowed  the  mud-splotched  waters  of  the  muggy 
Platte.  Then  a  return  journey**”"  began,  a  creaking 
journey,  with  Geisha  Girl  literally  feeling  her  way 
in  reverse,  while,  hooked  to  her  lead*®*"  coupler, 
there  followed  one  car  of  the  Power  Show  equip¬ 
ment. 

They  made  it.  The  car  was  shunted  into  the 
passing**®®  track.  second  journey  was  begun, 
slow  progress  and  a  slower  return.  The  switching 
was  more  complicated  this*”*®  time;  Geisha  Girl 
must  uncouple  on  the  main  line  and  reach  into  the 
passing  track  for  the  first  car,  couple  again,*”*"  and 
push  cars  into  the  clear.  Then  she  started  back  for 
her  third  cargo.  The  river  was  rising.  Every  bump¬ 
ing  journey*”””  of  Geisha  Girl,  every  return  with  a 
loaded  freight  car  gave  less  stability  to  the  bents 
and  pilings.*””®  Twice  more  she  went  across  and 
came  back,  with  Bill  Nugent  hanging  out  the  gang¬ 
way. 

“Beginning  to  sway  like  nobcxly's*’”®  business.” 
he  shouted. 

Joe  turned  grimly.  “Maybe  we  can  make  it.  Only 
one  more  trip  after  this  one.” 

That  next  to  the*’*®  last  trip  was  done  at  a 
creeping  pace.  Timbers  groaned,  the  little  engine 
rocked  and  swayed  with  terrific  dips,  the  freight 
car*’*®  rolled  drunkenly.  At  last  free  of  her  drag. 
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ficislia  Ciirl  again  crcakcil  over  the  uncertain  track, 
and  to  her  last  car.*^'’“  The  roundhouse  foreman 
reached  for  the  handrail,  and  swung  outward  and 
onto  the  gravel  beside  the  track. 

“Wait  till  I  get®*’*®  across  the  trestle,"  he  com¬ 
manded  tersely.  “Then  give  her  a  start  and  you 
get  down.  If  she  makes  it.  I’ll  grab  her  on®""®  the 
other  side — no  use  of  us  risking  our  lives.” 

Joe  nodded.  His  face  had  become  blue-white  on 
that  last  trip.  Nervously®"*®  he  waited  until  Bill 
;  Nugent  had  crossed  the  ,  river.  Then  he  pulled 
two  short  blasts  on  the  whistle  and  stepped  for 
the®**"  gangway. 

Hut  halfway  to  the  ground  he  haltetl  ami  swung 
uncertainly.  Before  him  there  swirled  the  muddy, 
venomous®""®  waters  of  the  flcwKling  Platte.  The 
crooked  rails  of  the  dangerous  trestle  writhed  like 
steel  snakes  in  the  path  of  Geisha®""®  (Jirl.  Sud¬ 
denly  Joe  Bardwell  changed  his  mind;  almost  before 
he  realized  it,  he  was  back  in  his  cab,  with  his 
hand®®"®  on  the  throttle.  An  eternity  followed. 

“You  fool!”  shouted  Nugent  as  he  climbed  into 
the  gangway  when  Geisha®"*®  Girl  at  last  reached 
the  other  side.  “Why  duln’t  you  do  what  I  told 
you — set  her  throttle  and  let  her  come?  I’d  have 
caught®"*®  her.” 

Joe  Bardwell  found  his  voice. 

“Oh — I  ilon’t  know,  maybe  I  couldn’t,”  he  said. 

Ihe  train  crew  already  was  across,  the®""®  con¬ 
ductor  talking  to  the  dispatcher  through  a  telephone 
I  h(K)kcd  to  the  wires  by  a  hsh  {xde.  He  swung  an 
arm  in®"*®  a  signal.  A  double  blast  answered 
from  7S35.  The  conductor  jerked  loose  his*®®* 
equipment  ami  ran  for  the  last  canvas-shrouded 
car,  shouting  over  his  shoulder  at  Joe: 

“Dispatcher  says  to  follow*®*®  us  in,  fast  as  you 
can.” 

'I'hey  did  not  know  why.  They  could  only  obey — 
the  dispatcher  is  a  czar  in  railroading.*®*®  Again 
the  rocking,  bumpy,  clattering  journey  progressed; 
at  Frceixirt  they  slowed  to  a  yellow  signal  board, 
while  an*®"®  ojxrator  sw'ung  them  up  a  bit  of  pajKr, 
tied  to  a  willow  hooji — orders  to  priKced  straight 
into  the*®*®  passenger  terminal  at  Omaha. 

,\gain  they  could  only  wonder.  More  miles 
clashed  by  in  clattering  noise  and**®®  galloping  prog¬ 
ress.  At  last,  the  home  signals  guided  them  in  to 
I  a  terminal  track,  and  Joe  Bardwell  climbed  from 
I  his*'*®  cab. 

1  \  crowil  had  formed  about  him,  even  before  he 

j  realized.  Men  were  taking  pictures.  Refxirters 
were  asking***®  questions.  Railroaders  were  shout¬ 
ing  at  him;  the  station  master  ran  up  to  shake 
hands. 

There  were  even  fellows  from  the***"  shop,  sud¬ 
denly  shifted  in  their  allegiance.  Kent  Mason  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd  as,  homeward 
bound,  he  halted***®  to  view  the  sudden  excitement. 
After  a  time,  he  wiped  his  chin,  strove  vainly  to 
grin,  and  walked  on.  Then  the  voice**"®  of  the 
Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Public  Relations  emerged 
from  the  general  clatter.  He  was  talking  to***®  the 
roundhouse  foreman  in  a  chummy,  personal  way 


which  bclietl  his  lengthy  title.  For  the  moment,  at 
hast,  he***®  was  no  longer  a  brass  hat,  only  a  tre¬ 
mendously  excited  press  agent. 

“Is  it  a  knockout?”  he  asked.  “Is**"®  it  a  panic? 
Listen,  I’ve  got  it  sizzling  over  every  news  service 
wire  out  of  Omaha.  Get  the**"®  idea? — Ancient 
Engine  Saves  Power  Show.  And  will  they  come  to 
look  at  her  when  she  leads  the  parade?” 

“How  do  you  know*®"®  she’ll  lead  the  parade?” 
asked  the  roundhouse  foreman. 

“Am  I  chairman  of  arrangements  for  nothing?” 
countered  the  Vice  President. 

Joe*®*®  Bardwell  turned,  staring. 

“Parade?”  he  asked.  “Where?” 

“Chicago.  The  Power  Show.  Go  home  and  get 
your  clothes.  I’m  holding  this  train*®*®  until  we 
can  load  (ieisha  Girl.  Don’t  you  understand?”  he 
asked  cxcitedlv.  “You’re  going  to  the  Power  Show. 
With*®"®  Geisha  Girl!” 

But  Joe  Bardwell  could  only  grin  and  choke — and 
hesitate.  Mary  Curtin  was  pushing  her  way  through 
the*®*®  crowd  toward  him,  laughing  strangely — the 
way  a  girl  laughs  when  there  are  tears  on  her 
cheeks.  (439-1) 


M  aui  and  the  Sun 

A  Hawaiian  Myth 
TOLD  BY  GRACE  RUNYAN 
Lahainaluna  High  School,  Lahaina,  Hawaii 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Five  of  the  Manual 

Out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  the  little  isle  of  Maui. 
On  its  dry  side,  shut  off  from  most  of  the  rains  by*® 
the  high  peaks,  is  the  small  town  of  Lahaina,  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  song  and  story,  of  poetry,  of  music  and  of 
romance.  In  the  long  ago  it  was  recognized  as  the 
home  of  the  ghosts  and  the  gods.  It  was  the  abode 
of"®  summer  and  of  sunshine.  Indeed,  here  dwelt 
the  \\3M-g0d,  Maui,  who  one  day  went  up  into  the 
very  house  of  the"®  Sun  (now  called  the  crater  of 
the  volcano  Halcakala)  and  captured  this  enemy  of  the 
tapa  beaters,*"®  among  whom  was  Maui’s  mother,  Hina. 

Maui  snared  a  bunch  of  the  Sun’s  funny  little 
legs  and  began  cutting**®  them  off.  In  great  fear 
and  rage  the  Sun  begged  and  begged  to  be  freed, 
as  he  had  an  appointment  on  the  other  side**®  of 
the  earth.  At  last  Maui  freed  him  when  he  hail 
finally  promised  that  the  days  would  be  longer  so 
that  Hina*"®  might  have  more  time  for  her  precious 
tapa  beating. 

The  Sun,  when  Maui  had  freed  him,  rushed  off 
ungratefully,  crushing**®  tons  of  rock  on  the  skle 
of  the  crater,  and  pushing  Maui  off  into  the  ocean, 
where  he  sank  and  almost  drowned.*®®  Then  this 
big  shining  wretch,  who  was  not  really  unkind  at 
heart,  was  sorry  for  his  harsh  treatment  of  the  mis¬ 
erable**®  drowning  half-god  who  had  caused  him 
so  much  trouble  and,  pausing  a  moment  in  his 
flight,  he  procured  a  load**®  of  valuable  brown  koa 
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Through  the  portals  of  the  Copley-Plaza  pass  the  people  who 
appreciate  a  hotel  where  they  can  live  instead  of  just  "stop” 
.  .  .  where  the  service  is  quiet  and  efficient — not  garrulous  and 
effusive. 

You  will  enjoy  living  at  the  Copley-Plaza,  because  it  creates 
for  your  trip  away  from  home  the  natural  and  unassuming 
hospitality  of  the  environment  to  which  you  are  accustomed. 
Rooms  from  $4.00. 

The  COPLEY-PLAZA,  Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 


lumber  and  thousands  of  morning  glories  from  the 
hillside  and  drop|)ed  them  into  the''“’  ocean  before 
he  rushetl  on  his  way. 

With  the  help  of  this  equipment,  the  noble  Maui 
had  ample  means  of  fighting*'"’  his  way  to  shore, 
vowing  to  have  a  settlement  with  the  unreliable 
.Sun.  However,  when  the  excitement*”'*  was  over, 
his  sensible,  kindly  heart  would  no  longer  |xrmit 
him  to  pursue  the  bad  Sun  Ix'cause  of  this**”  un¬ 
fortunate  bath  in  the  briny  deep.  Maui  did  not 
really  object  to  water,  so  he  considered  the  matter**” 
unim|)ortant  after  all;  at  the  most  it  was  an  opixir- 
tunity  for  a  bit  of  genuine  amusement.*'*”  He  had 
won  his  (Kiint,  and  from  this  time  the  ix'ople  always 
have  had  long  days,  and  the  sun  dashes  hastily 
into*"”  the  sfa  instead  of  setting  pro|x-rly  as  in 
many  other  countries. 

During  the  whaling  days  the  village*””  of  La- 
haina  was  of  great  imixirtance.  Here  the  whaling 
ships  bought  supplies  anti  refitted  themselves  for 
the  hard**”  voyage  home.  The  purchasing  jxiwer 
of  the  country  became  greater.  People  began  to 
explore  and  exploit  the**”  wealth  of  the  country. 
There  has  never  been  mineral  wealth.  The  wealth 
is  in  the  soil.  Cane  sugar  was  develojx-d  early.**” 
Then  the  pineapple  apjxfared  on  the  scene. 

In  these  later  days  the  whole  Hawaiian  group 
is  im(X)rtant  from  the**”  paying  visitors’  (xiint  of 
view.  Lahaina  docs  not  have  as  many  of  these 
paying  guests  as  Honolulu,®””  nor  is  it  the  home  of 
the  army  and  navy  fieoplc,  but  each  year  its  har¬ 
bor  is  the  scene  of  thrilling  naval®*”  maneuvers. 
And  when  the  maneuvers  arc  all  over,  the  fleet  sails 
away  and  the  town  settles  down  to  its  former®*” 
quiet  except  when  the  waves  grow  angry  and  zcMim 
against  the  stone  walls  of  Main  Street.  (554) 

Graded  Letters 

Written  by  MARGARET  VAUGHAN 
Lexington,  Missouri 

Especially  for  Use  with  Chapter  One  of  the  Manual 

Ned;  Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  Arena  today.? 
There  will  be  a  good  drama.  A  Greek  will  read 
it.  He  will  read*”  it  well  and  you  will  like  the 


tale.  1  will  get  your  ticket  and  meet  you  at  the 
main  gate  at  two.  Dick.  (37) 

Mr.  Allen:  The  men  at  the  mill  are  tricky.  They 
will  take  your  grain  but  you  may  not  get  your 
money.  I  am  going*”  to  take  my  grain  to  the  man 
at  Macon.  He  is  a  gcxHl  man.  You  will  like  him. 
t(K».  Yours  truly,  (37) 

Helen:  1  was  at  the  tea  the  other  day  with  Nettie 
and  Kmma.  They  came  by  in  the  rig  to  get  me. 
Many*”  more  were  there.  They  had  tea,  cake  and 
lemonade.  They  hatl  a  giMx!  game  Uh).  and  all  had 
a  gcxKl  time.  Mary.  (38) 

Dear  Sir:  I  can  get  you  all  the  money  you  need 
at  the  minimum  rate.  When  will  you  be  here?  I 
can  meet  vou  anv*”  time  vou  tlesire.  Yours  truly, 
(26) 

Dear  Sir:  1  aim  to  be  at  our  mill  in  Maine  by 
the  middle  of  May,  and  will  remain  there  a  month. 
Can  you  be  there*”  at  that  time?  I  will  need  your 
aid.  What  day  can  you  come?  Yours  truly,  (31) 
Harry:  Are  you  going  to  the  great  League  meet¬ 
ing  (at  Erie)  this  month?  Many  will  go  and  all 
will  gain  by  it.  1*”  am  going,  but  I  may  be  a  little 
late.  I  am  needed  here  and  cannot  remain  at  the 
meeting  more  than  a*”  day.  Yours  truly,  (43) 

Mr.  Dean:  I  hear  that  you  desire  to  get  a  man 
to  aid  you  with  your  cattle.  Mark  Tate  is  a  g<Kxl 
lad  and  will*®  treat  the  cattle  well.  He  can  come 
any  day.  When  would  you  like  him  to  be  there? 
Yours  truly,  (36) 

Graded  Letters 

Written  by  FLORENCE  D.  CHARLES 
Butte  (Montana)  High  School 

Especially  for  Use  with  Chapter  Two  of  the  Manual 

Phillip:  The  fleet  will  be  here  Uxlay.  Can  you 
meet  the  Lansing  with  me?  Fred  Blair  is  coming 
in  and  is  going  to*”  the  game  with  you  and  me. 
Be  at  the  Navy  pier  at  six.  Jerry.  (31) 

Jimmie:  Pete  is  going  back  to  the  ranch,  and  you 
should  have  all  the  sheep  in  the  shed  by  the  time 
he  and  Jack  get  to*”  the  Valley.  Pete  will  need 
help  even  if  Jack  is  there,  for  Jack  is  a  frail  man 
and  cannot  work  all  the  day.  Yours,  Dad.  (40) 
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Dear  Sir:  May  I  have  your  cheek  for  the  ran^e 
you  have  in  your  kitchen?  I  will  be  over  at  your 
place  at  the  end  of"'*  the  day,  and  if  you  are  going 
to  the  meeting  this  evening,  leave  the  check  at  the 
flat  and  I  shall  be  happy  to‘'‘  get  it  from  Mr.  Page. 
Very  truly  yours,  (-IS) 

Dear  Madam:  Ella  Pace,  Elmma  Pratt,  and  Mary 
Keats  will  be  here  today  to  play  a  little  bridge.  Can 
1  get  half*'’  a  cake  from  you  by  one?  Will  it  be 
fresh?  Mrs.  Trapii  will  come  by  for  it  before  one. 
Yours  truly,  (37) 

Mr.  Farley:  l-et  the  desk  you  are  shipping  me 
he  like  the  one  Mr.  Staff  has.  His  desk  is  the  very 
thing  1‘"  have  been  seeking,  anil  I  will  be  willing 
to  pay  cash  for  it.  V’ery  truly  yours.  (33) 

Dear  Madam:  Will  you  take  this  piece  of  silk  with 
you  when  you  go  to  the  city  ami  see  if  you 
can  get  something  to*'’  match  it  at  Mason’s?  1  have 
been  busy  making  a  ilress  for  my  niece  for  her 
dancing  class,  ami  1  need  alxiut  one*”  more  piece 
to  finish  it.  Yours  truly,  (-fb) 

Dear  Sir:  There  is  not  much  time  before  the 
season’s  big  sale  begins.  Are  )ou  going  to  put  any 
of  the  giHKls  in*”  the  sale  which  you  and  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  other  day  when  1  visited  you?  If  you 
are.  1  should  like  very  much  to*”  have  you  ship 
me  one  of  the  green  shades  for  my  lamp.  Yours 
truly,  (51) 

Dear  Sir:  Where  is  the  ilata  you  have  been  check¬ 
ing?  Have  the  papers  in  our  hands  for  the  next 
meeting  without  fail.  Yours  truly,  (21) 

Graded  Letters 

Written  by  D.  F.  SENN,  Senn's  School  of 
English,  Hankow,  China 

Especially  for  Use  with  Chapter  Three  of  the  Manual 

( 1 )  From  a  Branch  Rfprkshm  ative  to  the 
Manacer  oe  His  Head  Oeeice 

Dear  Sir: 

The  Piece  CumkIs  Committee  will  meet  next  on 
the  2Sth  of  this  month.  1  heartily  hojx:  that  the 
im|H>rtance*”  of  giving  our  Company  a  bigger  quota 


in  this  section  of  the  country  again  be  made  the 
subject*”  of  your  talk  at  the  meeting,  and  that  you 
will  be  able  to  convince  the  Committee  that  this  is 
so,  because: 

(1) "”  Our  sales  in  this  section  have  been  greatly 
increased  since  l'>33  and  are  greater  than  tho.se  of 
either””  of  the  other  two  big  companies  competing 
in  this  same  section. 

(2)  Our  shops  are  much  lietter  known  and  liked*”” 
than  those  of  the  other  two. 

(3)  Dealers  from  every  market  in  this  section 
always  ask  for  more  of  our  piece’*”  goods  and  com¬ 
plain  very  bitterly  when  they  cannot  be  given  more. 
Cenerally  sjKaking,  they  place  small  orders’*”  with 
the  other  companies,  although  these  companies  give 
them  very  much  lower  rates. 

(3)  It  has,  at  pre.scnt,  become’®”  really  necessary 
for  our  CTompany  to  plan  to  make  more  sales  in 
this  section  in  order  to  offset’®”  the  loss  which  has 
to  be-  taken  in  the  other  sections  where  our  shops 
are  less  well  known  ami  liked  and  where  the  in¬ 
road*””  of  cheaiK-r  giKnls  will  very  sixin  deal  a 
heavier  blow  to  our  Company  than  to  either  of  the 
others. 

It**”  is  my  heartfelt  belief  that  the  above  will  help 
you  greatly  in  getting  Ixith  Mr.  May  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Piece**”  C<kh1s  Company  and  Dr.  Hall  of 
the  Lille  Piece  CikhIs  (Company  to  agree  to  allot 
immediately  to*"”  our  Company  this  bigger  share 
of  the  business  in  this  section. 

Yours  very  truly,  (275) 

(2)  .'\  Repi.v  to  the  First  Letter 
Dear  Ross: 

1  was  very  glad  to  receive  your  letter.  It  has  been 
of  great  value  to  me  in  framing  an  appeal*”  to  the 
other  two  companies  to  hand  over  to  our  Oimpany 
a  bigger  share  of  the  piece  giKnls  business  in*”  your 
section.  For  this  pur|X)se,  1  prepared  a  siiecial 
s|xech  on  the  subject  on  the  basis  that  you  had  men¬ 
tioned  and"”  read  it  to  the  Caimmittee  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  yesterday.  1  told  them  everything  that  you  had 
told  me. 

In  the*”  course  of  our  talk,  both  Mr.  May  and  Dr. 
Hall  expressed  the  same  opinion;  that  they  could 
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All  Gregp  Representatives  Stop  Exclu¬ 
sively  at  The  IVillard  in  IVashington 


HISTORIC 

President  Grant's  strolls  "up  the  Avenue” 
to  the  old  Willard  are  memorable  .  .  . 
Leaders  of  today’s  affairs  find  themselves 
again  the  center  of  National  events  at  the 
modern  Willard — modern  in  appointments — 
old  in  tradition. 

Single  Rooms  with  Bath  $4  up 
Double  Rooms  with  Bath  |6  up 

WILLARD  HOTEL 

"Residence  of  Presidents" 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

H.  P.  Somerville,  Managing  Director 
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,'ianlly  a>’rtc  to  allot’"”  a  bijijjcr  share  of  the  hiisi- 
iiess  to  our  ('ompany  in  \our  heetion.  I  heir  own 
sales,  they  staticl,  were  also  not'"”  very  himhI  in  those 
other  sections  where  their  coinjianies.  as  well  as 
ours.  Were  bouiul  to  take  more  or  less  loss  in  the'*" 
face  of  the  growing  insasion  of  cheap  gcnnls  into 
our  common  market.  The  talk  tiragged  on  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours  until,'"”  in  the  end,  my  apixals  changed 
their  opinion  and  won  them  over.  And  they  agreed. 

Well,  the  bigger  quota  that'""  you  have  tlesired 
is  here  for  your  section.  It  means  a  hard  )ob  for 
\ou  and  for  all  of  the  sales  girls  under  you.  as"’”” 
the  olhcials  of  our  Com[)any  have  plainly  said  that 
no  more  sales  girls  will  be  employed  to  hamlle  the 
increased'"’”  business.  1  know  that  you  people  arc 
alreadv  working  very  hard,  and  1  believe  that  you 
will  all  be  willing"*”  to  work  even  harder  still  during 
the  coming  several  months  so  that  the  other  two 
companies  will  have  no'"”  chance  to  claim  that  our 
ales  |X‘ople  in  your  section  cannot  handle  the  added 
business  that  1  have  fought  for  for  you""”  and  for 
our  (.ximpany. 

Yours  as  ever,  (2S7) 

(3)  \  ChRci’i.AR  Lvttkr  from  tmk  Branc  h 
Rl  I'RrSI  NT.\TI\ K  TO  THK  SaI  I  S  (ilRl.S 

Dear  (name): 

1-or  about  six  months  1  have  Ixen  asking  our 
I  lead  Ollice  to  jilead  with  the  Manchester  and 
Lille  Companies"”  for  a  bigger  quota  for  our  section 
in  order  to  offset  any  business  that  is  going  to  be 
lost  to*"  insaders  in  the  other  sections.  It  was  not 
an  easy  task,  but  Mr.  Hartman  did  it  well. 

You  will  readily"”  see  that  a  bigger  quota  for  this 
section  means  more  business  for  our  Company.  So 
I  want  to  call  U|K>n  all"”  of  you  to  give  me  every 
bit  of  help  you  can  in  this  imjsortant  matter. 

So  as  to  keep  our  dealers  from'”"  marketing  other 
gcKKls  and  from  making  any  more  complaints,  you 
must  tell  them  that  they  will  from  this  time  on  be 
able'"”  to  get  more  of  our  gocnls,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  our  Oimpany  will  see  to  it  that  they 
make  more  money  from'*”  handling  them. 

It  is  of  capital  imjiortance  that  every  {xissible 
means  be  employed  to  increase  our  own'"”  sales, 
so  that  the  other  two  companies  will  have  nothing 
to  say  about  our  claim  for  the  added  business. 

When  dealers'"”  tell  you  that  other  goods  can  be 
Ixiught  for  much  less  than  what  they  pay  for  ours, 
you  must  at  once  send  me  a  letter”””  setting  forth 
the  real  situation  in  each  case  where  it  seems  neces¬ 
sary  for  our  Company  to  sell  low,®*”  together  with 
all  the  important  data  that  you  can  possibly  present 
regarding  it.  The  general  market”*”  situation  must 
be  presented  in  detail,  and  you  must  not  take  any 
action  before  you  hear  from  me. 

Make”””  it  your  motto  to  sell  at  all  times  as  much 
as  you  can  and  keep  the  brokers  of  the  cheap  piece 
gocxls  people  selling”*”  as  little  as  possible. 

Yours  for  more  sales,  (288) 


BUSINESS 

OFFICES: 

OPPORTUNITIES  AND 
OPEKATINC;  METHODS 

By  G.  L.  HARRIS 

formerly  Lecturer  on  Office  Manafement 
at  Drexet  Institute. 

Just  the  book  that  teachers  of 
eoinmercial  subjects  have  hereto¬ 
fore  sought  ill  vain!  A  conipre- 
hensive  picture  of  opportunities 
and  duties  in  nunierous  kinds  of 
representative  business  offices. 

.A  proniinent  office  manager  writes, 

“By  giving  a  conception  of  the 
many  interrelated  functions  in  the 
ordinary  business  office,  it  offers  the 
reader  a  working  knowledge  of  a 
business  office  which  could  be 
gained  otherwise  only  by  long 
practical  experience.” 

Accredited  teachers  entitled  to  20% 
discount  if  book  is  ordered  direct 
from  publisher. 

- HARPER  &  BROTHERS - 

Publishers:  49  East  33rd  Street,  N.  Y. 


Let  Your  V  oice  Invite 
Conversation 

From  the  "Oklahoma  School  Journal" 

1  he  voice  can  be  beautiful,  sinithing,  and  entirely 
charming,  or  it  can  be  unlovely,  irritating,  and*’” 
complaining.  Someone  has  aptly  described  the  voice 
as  the  barometer  of  the  feelings.  In  other  words,  we 
may  hiile*”  what  hapixns  to  be  passing  through  our 
mind,  but  the  voice  will  give  us  away  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  as  it  puts  into””  terms  of  sound  the  iuikkI 
in  which  we  are  at  the  moment. 

Sharply  rising  and  falling  inflections  express  in¬ 
ward  turmoil"”  and  often  a  disjxisition  to  be  hateful 
and  mean.  A  level,  monotonous  tone  of  voice  charac¬ 
terizes'””  passivity,  lack  of  interest,  and  lack  of  initia¬ 
tive.  A  cheerful,  cordial,  enthusiastic  tone'””  sjx'aks 
of  interest  in  jxople  and  things.  It  tells  of  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  courage. 

The  very  manner  in  which  an'*”  individual  says 
the  word  “Hello”  tells  a  lot.  It  may  be  gruff  or  wel¬ 
coming.  It  may  be  repellant  or  caressing.'”” 

The  surest  way  to  cultivate  a  pleasing  voice  is  to 
be  cheerful  and  ready  to  Icxik  for  the  best.  (179) 
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Industry  and  Efficiency 

From  "Your  Job" 

By  HAROLD  WHITEHEAD 
of  London,  England 

It  you  want — really  want — to  be  industrious  you 
must  do  work  the  result  of  which  helps  you  toward 
\our*”  ambition.  If  you  can  sec  where  your  work 
leads  to.  you  have  a  real  interest  in  it,  and  that 
leads  to  industry,  for***  you  naturally  keep  on  going 
where  you  want  to  go. 

The  worst  enemy  of  industry  is  poKrastination."” 
Make  it  an  inflexible  rule  to  make  every  day  pro- 
duce  results  and  »lecide  the  night  before  what  those 
results*"  shall  he. 

Before  retiring  make  a  list  of  jobs  for  the  next 
dav.  and  number  them  in  order  of  imiiortance.’"* 
I'lrst  thing  in  the  morning  begin  at  job  number  one, 
and  so  on  throughout  the  day. 

So  many  people  go  to  work'"®  in  the  morning 
with  only  a  vague  idea  of  what  they  have  to  do 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  accomplish"®  so  little. 

The  determination  to  make  an  early  start  daily, 
and  the  will  power  to  act  on  that'®®  determination, 
constitutes  industry. 

What  is  F.fliciency? 

l-.fticiency  is  the  ability  to'"®  effect  results.  No¬ 
tice  that  last  word— results? 


STORE 

SALESMANSHIP 

hy  NORRIS  A.  BRISCO.  Pk.D..  Dean 
oj  New  York  University  School  of 
Retailing;  GRACE  GRIFFITH,  M.S.. 
Bronx  Vocational  High  School;  for¬ 
merly  Director  of  Training,  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City;  and  O, 
PRESTON  ROBINSON.  M.S.,  In- 
structor  in  Retailing,  New  York 
U  niversity. 

Combines  case  and  text  methods 
of  presentation  in  a  manner  that 
appeals  to  the  student  of  high 
school  or  business  college. 

This  practical  text  is  basetl  on 
the  actual  experiences  of  success¬ 
ful  merchants  of  both  large  and 
small  establishments.  It  provides 
an  abundance  of  problem  ma¬ 
terial. 

Send  for  an  examination  ropy. 

412  pp.,  5V2  X  8.  List,  $2.00;  net,  $1.50 
Complete  teacher’s  manual 
also  available. 

PRENTIGE-HALL,  Inc. 

70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I 


I  know  several  people  who  have  industry  but  they 
don’t  get  results — ®®®  therefore,  they  are  inefficient. 

If  you  want  to  increase  your  efficiency  you  must 
first  get  a  clear  idea**®  of  what  you  have  actually 
accomplished  during  the  past  year.  Don’t  worry 
about  the  big  things  you  nearly  did,*'®  or  the  fine 
piece  of  work  you  would  have  produced  if  some¬ 
thing  unforeseen  hadn’t  occurred. 

Don’t  consider  half-finished*"®  jobs  or  founda¬ 
tions  laid  for  future  work,  for  they  arc  only  poten¬ 
tialities  and  what  you  want  to  face  is*"®  results. 

Once  you  realize  how  little  (or  "how  much”  in  a 
few  cases)  you  accomplished  last  year  you  have  a 
mark*®®  or  a  ejuota  to  beat.  As  you  beat  that 
mark  of  accomplishment  so  you  increase  your  effi¬ 
ciency. 

Do  not,’*®  however,  judge  your  efficiency  by  the 
dollar  sign,  for  your  income  may  increase  while  the 
results  you  obtain  may”®  decrease.  Let  your  effi¬ 
ciency  be  measured  by  your  increase  of  usefulness 
to  the  world  at  large.  (357) 

Pure  Friendship 

By  OLGA  KNOPF,  M.D. 

In  "Women  on  Their  Own" 

True  friends  must  feel  entirely  equal.  There  can 
be  no  fear  or  sham  between  them.  No  battle  for 
prestige  can  take  place,*®  no  competition,  no  jealousy. 
Kach  encourages  the  other  in  his  struggles,  naturally 
and'®  spontaneously,  and  each  has  complete  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  other’s  decency.  One  friend  docs  not 
flatter  another  friend;"®  on  the  contrary,  each  helps 
the  other  to  overcome  his  shortcomings  by  pointing 
out  how  he  could  achieve  his*®  ends  better.  But 
there  is  no  desire  to  dominate  or  compel.  Each  is 
pledged  to  accept  the  other  as  he  is.'®®  Criticisms 
arc  not  directed  towards  changing  the  friend’s  nature; 
they  are  not  meant  to  affect  his  independence'*®  and 
tlecision;  they  are  offered  as  the  judgment  of  a  fel¬ 
low  man  and  an  equal. 

It  is  not  in  the  least"®  necessary  that  the  two 
should  be  inseparable.  Life  may  interrupt  their 
contact,  but  when  they  meet  they  are  always'"" 
able  to  take  it  up  where  they  left  off  the  last  time 
they  were  together,  no  matter  how  much  time  has 
intervened.'*®  In  later  years  their  paths  may  take 
different  directions,  but  their  mutual  feeling  re¬ 
mains  unaltered.  (199) 


November  O.G.A.  Test 

I  suggest  that  you  think  while  you  are  reading. 
I  know  people  who  read  and  for  all  the  good  it  does 
them  they  might  just*®  as  well  cut  bread  and  butter. 
They  take  to  reading  as  better  men  take  to  drink. 
They  fly  through  the  pages  of  a  book'®  like  a  man 
on  a  clear  road  in  a  car,  their  sole  object  being  to 
move.  They  will  tell  you  how  many  books  they 
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luvc*"  read  in  a  \car.  Unless  you  give  at  least 
halt  an  hour  to  a  review  of  what  you  have  rea<l 
\our  hour  and  a  half  of*"  readin>:  is  chiefly  wasterl. 
I  his  means  that  your  pace  will  be  slow.  Never 
mind.  Forget  the  goal  and  think  only  of  thc^"" 
countryside  through  which  you  arc  passing! 

— Arnold  Bennett 

Funny  Stories 

His  Wafeh  Dog 

Customer:  Your  dog  seems  very  fond  of  watching 
you  cut  hair. 

Barber:  It  ain’t  that;  sometimes  1  snip  off  a  bit 
of‘"  the  customer’s  car.  (2-1) 

True  .  .  .  False  .  .  . 

Mistress:  Tom.  can  you  give  me  an  example  of 
the  paradox? 

Boy:  Yes.  Miss.  A  man  walking  a  mile  and 
moving*"  only  two  feet.  (2?) 

Needed  Only  One 

A  Scotchman  upon  entering  a  saddler’s  asked  for 
a  single  spur. 

“What  use  is  one  spur?’’  asked  the  man. 

“Well,"  replied*"  Samly,  “If  1  can  get  one  side  «>f 
the  horse  to  go,  the  other  side  w'ill  have  to  come 
with  it.”  (36) 

Good  Reason 

Smith  and  )oncs  received  this  letter;  We  are  very 
much  surprisetl  that  the  money  we  have  demanded 
so  often  has*"  not  yet  arrivctl. 

They  replied  shortly  and  to  the  jsoint:  You  do 
not  need  to  wonder;  we  have  not  yet  sent  the 
money.  (40) 

Sharps  and  Flats 

Ointralto:  Did  you  notice  how  my  voice  filled 
the  hall  last  night? 

.Soprano:  '^'es,  dear;  in  fact.  I  noticed  several*" 
people  leaving  to  make  room  for  it.  (26) 

Where  His  Interest  Lay 

“Are  you  interested  in  F.instcin’s  theory  about 
space?” 

“If  it’s  anything  to  do  with  parking,  let’s  hear 
it.”  (19) 

Up  to  Her 

Kind  I^dy:  If  I  give  you  a  piece  of  pie,  you 
won’t  come  back  again  will  you?” 

Tramp:  Laily,  you  know  your  pies  better*"  than 
I  do.  (22) 

Cruel  Fate 

A  rooster  leaned  his  head  against  the  barn  door. 
“What’s  the  use?”  he  thought  sadly.  “Eggs  yes¬ 
terday;  chickens  today;  feather*"  dusters  tomorrow.” 
(24) 


(Continued  from  the  Oetober  issue) 

NORTH  D.AKOT.A 

.North  Dakota  Khucation  .\ssot  iatio.n 

Commercial  Section 

President :  I.oiiise  O’Connor,  Minot  lIiRh  Sc1uk>1.  Minot. 

I'icc  President:  E.  C.  Flora,  Carrington  lliRli  School, 
Carrington. 

Seeretary :  C.  C.  Crawford,  Coliimhia  Ibiiversity,  New 
York. 

OHIO 

Ohio  Co.m  mhrciai.  Tkach kks  .Xssi  t  iation 

President:  Imogenc  I’ilcher,  I-incoln  High  School, 
Cleveland. 

I'iee  President:  Paul  Seay,  Withrow  High  School,  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Seeretary-Treasurer :  Mary  Belle  Wertz,  Willis  High 
School,  Delaware. 

Ohio  Rcsiness  Scihku.s  .\ss(hiat on 

President:  D.  D.  Miller,  Miller  School  of  Business, 
Cincinnati. 

dee  President:  R.  McFadyen,  Bliss  Business  College, 
Columbus 

Secretary:  H.  K.  Balthaser,  I.ancastcr  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Lancaster. 

Treasurer:  E.  T.  Reese,  Elyria  Business  College, 
Elyria. 

Cextrai.  Ohio  Tkach er.s  .Association 

Commercial  Section 

Chairman:  Raymond  R.  Wilson,  Piqua  High  School, 
Piqua. 

I'ice  Chairman:  Helen  Kimmel,  Miamisburg  High 
School,  Miamisburg. 

Seeretary:  Mrs.  Esther  Stutz,  Johnsville-New  Lebanon 
High  School,  New  Lebanon. 


OKLAHOM.A 

Oklahoma  EnixATioN  .\ss(kiation 

Commercial  Section 

President:  Mary  Cantrell,  Classen  High  School,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

Viee  President:  R.  M.  Hatheld,  High  School,  Hominy.  i 
Secretary:  Lloyd  Larse,  High  School,  Guthrie.  | 

Northeast  District 

President:  Ella  Trotter,  Central  High  School,  Tulsa. 

Pice  President:  Z.  R.  Jernigan,  Sapulpa  High  School. 

Sapulpa.  < 

Secretary-Treasurer :  Perrin  Sampson,  Central  High 
School,  Tulsa.  i 

Northern  District  jj 

Chairman:  V.  B.  Hawes,  Newkirk  High  School,  New¬ 
kirk. 

Secretary:  C.  C.  Callarman,  Ponca  City  High  School. 
Ponca  City.  , 

Northwestern  District  i| 

Chairman:  Raymond  Geis,  Burlington  High  School,  Tl 
Burlington.  -ij 

(To  be  continued)  9 
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